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CHAUCERIANA.—II 
CHAUCER’s “ LINIAN”’ 


N the Prologue of the Clerk’s Tale, Chaucer couples the names of 
Petrarch and Linian: 


Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 

As Linian dide of philosophye, 

Or lawe, or other art particuler ; 

But deeth, that wol nat suffre us dwellen heer 
But as it were a twinkling of an ye, 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shul we dye. 


Tyrwhitt’s note on this passage reads :* 


The person meant was an eminent Lawyer, and made a great 
noise (as we say) in his time. His name of late has been so little 
known, that I believe nobody has been angry with the Editt. for 
calling him Livian. There is some account of him in Panzirolus, 
de Cl. Leg. Interpret. 1. iii. c. xxv. Joannes, a Lignano, agri 
Mediolanensis vico, oriundus, et ob id Lignanus dictus &c. One of 
his works entitled, “‘ Tractatus de Bello,” is extant in Ms. Reg. 13. 
B. ix. He compiled it at Bologna in the year 1360. 

He was not however a mere Lawyer. Chaucer speaks of him 


as excelling also in Philosophie, and so does his epitaph, ap. Pan- 
zirol. 1. c. 


Gloria Lignani, titulo decoratus utroque, 
Legibus et sacro Canone dives erat, 
Alter Aristoteles, Hippocras erat et Ptolomzus— 
1 Canterbury Tales (1775) 4. 277-8. 
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The only specimen of his Philosophy that I have met with is in 
Ms. Harl. 1006. It is an Astrological work, entitled, ““Conclusiones 
Judicii composite per Domnum Johannem de Lyviano (1. Lyniano) 
super coronacione Domni Urbani Pape VI. A. D. 1378. xviii April, 
&c. cum Diagrammate.’’* He also supported the election of Urban 
as a Lawyer. Panzirol. 1. c. et Annal. Eccles. a Raynaldo, tom. 
xvii. He must therefore have lived at least to 1378, though in the 
printed epitaph he is said to have died in 1368, xvi Febr. 


Henry Morley observes :* “He was made Professor of Canon 
Law at Bologna in 1363, and died at Bologna in 1383. Urban VI 
would have kept him at Rome,‘ but let him depart, ‘ propter studium 
Bononiense quod in absentia tanti viri desolatum maneret.’” 

Skeat adds nothing to his predecessors’ information, and mis- 
prints 1378 as 1387. 

Hinckley® draws on Tyrwhitt and Morley, and says: “ Tyrwhitt 
has called attention to a work of Lignano’s on star-craft, which 
Chaucer would have classed under ‘ philosophy.’”” He reproduces 
Tyrwhitt’s quotation from the epitaph, reading divus for dives, 
and Ptolemeus. He subjoins: “ Nobody has shown that he was 
connected with the distinctively humanistic work of Petrarch, the 
revival of classical learning.” 

Petrarch died in 1374; while his epitaph is said® to have been 
composed by himself, no provision was made in his will (1370) 
for any but an ordinary grave.’ Lignano died in 1383; by his will, 
made in 1376, he ordered that a tomb should be built for him.® 
Petrarch’s tomb was erected in or about 1380, three years before 

2 See below, pp. 368, 372. 

3 English Writers (1890) 5. 339. 

4 See below, pp. 367-8. 

5 Notes on Chaucer (1907), pp. 190-1. 

6 So Filippo Villani (fl. ca. 1400), quoted by De Sade, Mémoires, Vol. 3, 
Piéces Justificatives, p. 12 (cf. p. 16) : “ Hic [i. e., at Arqua], longe antequam vita 
excederet, sub certa fide mandavit Lombardo discipulo suo . . . ne sineret pom- 
posos cujusquam versus suo imprimi monumento, sed tres humillimos duntaxat 
apponeret, quos ipse poeta dictaverit. Hi fuere” [verses follow]. 

7™Corpus autem .. . terre, unde sibi origo est, volo restitui, et hoc absque 
omni pompa, sed cum summa humilitate et abjectione quanta esse potest.” 

8R. I. S. 18. 524: “ Lascid nel testamento che fossegli fatta fare un’ arca, € 


cosi gli fu fatta fare bellissima di marmo, ornata di bellissime figure, come 
appare nella detta Chiesa” [S. Domenico in Bologna]. 
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the death of Lignano. Petrarch’s epitaph is a rhyming triplet; 
Lignano’s consists of eight lines, unrhymed. 
Petrarch’s epitaph reads (see the picture of his tomb on oppo- 
site page) : 
FRIGIDA FRANCISCI LAPIS HIC TEGIT OSSA PETRARCE 


SVSCIPE VIRGO PARENS ANIMAM SATE VIRGINE PARCE 
FESSAQ; IAM TERRIS CELI REQVIESCAT IN ARCE 


This yields: 


Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarce ;* 
Suscipe, Virgo Parens, animam ; Sate Virgine, parce! 
Fessaque jam terris, celi requiescat in arce. 





(This stone covers the cold bones of Francis Petrarch; do thou, O 
Virgin Mother, receive his soul; spare it, O Son of the Virgin! 
Now that it is wearied of earth, may it rest in the highest heaven. ) 

Lignano’s epitaph is as follows (see the picture of his monument 


opp. p. 356): 


+ FRIGIDA - MIRIFICI - TENET - HIC - LAPIS - OSSA - IOHIS - 
IVIT - IN - ASTRIFERAS - MENS - GENEROSA - DOMOS .- 
GLORIA - LIGNANI - TITVLO - DECORATVS - VTROQ; 
LEGIBVS - 7 SACRO - CANONE - DIVES - ERAT - 

ALTER - ARISTOTILES - HYPOCRAS - ERAT - 7 THOLOMEI 
SIGNIFER - ETHEREI - NOVERAT - ASTRA - POLI - 
ABSTVLIT - HVNC - NOBIS - INOPINE - SINCOPA - MORTIS .- 
HEV - DOLOR - HIC- MVNDI - PORTVS - 7 AVRA - IACET -?° 


This, expanding contractions, restoring @ where it is demanded, 
and emending one word in the last line, yields: 


} Frigida mirifici tenet hic lapis ossa Johannis; 
Ivit in astriferas mens generosa domos. 
Gloria Lignani, titulo decoratus utroque**— 
Legibus et sacro canone dives erat. 
Alter Aristotiles,?* Hypocras,” erat; et Tholomzi"* 
Signifer, ztherei noverat astra poli. 


®It would appear that c, in these rhyming words, is to be pronounced as k. 

10So far as my authorities enable me to pronounce, these lines have never 
before been correctly reproduced in print. In particular, etherei is always printed 
as aique heres. 

11 He was an LL.D. (Legum Doctor) or J.U.D. (Juris Utriusque Doctor). 

12 Philosopher, in the most general sense. No other individual author is so 
frequently named by Dante, to whom he is “ the first of those that know.” For 
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Abstulit hunc nobis inopinz sincopa mortis ; 
Heu dolor! hic mundi portus et ara’ jacet. 


the works of his that were known at this time, see Toynbee, Dante Dictionary, 
p. 48, and cf. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer 6. 384. “When Albertus Magnus, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or any other light of the schools, refers to Aristotle, it must 
be borne in mind that he often had no more exact acquaintance with the text 
which he expounds or confutes than could be gathered from an indirect Latin 
version of an Arabic rendering of a Syriac translation of a Greek original. 
This accounts for many misunderstandings and errors which would otherwise 
be incomprehensible” (Encyc. Brit., 4th ed., 27. 184). For Petrarch’s attitude 
toward Aristotle, see Voigt, Wiederbelebung des Classischen Alterthums, 3d 
ed., 1. 79-80. 

18 The shortened form of the name occurs not! only in the Roman de la 
Rose (Hipocras) and in Chaucer (Ypocras), but also, as here, in medieval 
Latin. In a single epistle (Sen. 12. 2) Petrarch has Hippocrates (Opera, 1581, 
Pp. 905), twice Hippocras (p. 913), besides the oblique cases, Hippocratis, -ti, -te. 
Tiraboschi (5. 354) mentions a contemporary of Lignano, Giovanni da Santa 
Sofia (d. 1389?), who expounded the works of Hippocrates, and another (p. 
350), Jacopo da Forli (d. 1414?), who wrote on the Aphorisms then attributed 
to him. Much earlier than this, Dino del Garbo (d. 1327) is said to have ex- 
pounded a work of Hippocrates on the nature of the embryo (p. 335). In the 
epitaph of Liucio (d. 1318), erected in S. Vitale at Bologna, he was declared to 
be “compar Hippocrati sublimi” (p. 373). 

14 Cf, Chaucer’s spellings, Tholomee, Ptholome(e). Petrarch classes Ptolemy 
‘among the astrologers in Sen. 1. 7 (Opera, 1581, p. 748) ; 12. 2 (p. 904); cf. 3. 1 
(p. 770). ' 

Lignano was not the only professor of his time who was credited with such 
various attainments as philosophy, medicine, and astrology (astronomy). Philippe 
de Méziéres, in his Songe du Vieux Pélerin (MS.), speaks of Giovanni Dondi 
(d. 1389), a friend of Petrarch’s (cf. Sen. 12. 1, 2; 13. 14, 15; and his will), 
as eminent in all three (Tiraboschi, p. 305) ; and Guido da Bagnolo (d. 1370?), 
an acquaintance of the poet (pp. 251, 362), was, according to his epitaph in the 
church of the Frari at Venice, proficient in medicine, astrology, and history, 
having written a chronicle of Reggio (p. 364). Jacopo da Forli, mentioned above 
(note 3), occupied a chair of logic in 1357, one of medicine in 1384, and perhaps 
one of philosophy in 1402 (p. 350). He, like Lignano, was called (p. 350) another 
Aristotle and another Hippocrates; and the epitaph of Giovanni da Santa Sofia 
(see above) declares (p. 355): 

Quicquid Aristoteles, Hypocras tulit, et Galienus, 

Hauserat, 
Similarly, Francesco da Siena, a friend of Petrarch (cf. Sen. 15. 2, 3), was 
reader in astrology in 1394, and in the practice of medicine in 1396. It will not 
be forgotten that Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic, who knew Hippocrates (Prol. 
431), was also an astrologer (Prol. 414 ff.). 

That these “ gonfi elogi che allor profondevansi a larga mano,” as Tiraboschi 
says (p. 350), did not pass away with the fourteenth century is shown by the 
Latin distich on Shakespeare’s tomb, in which he is compared to Nestor, to 
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(This stone covers the cold bones of the marvelous John; his 
noble spirit has ascended to the starry mansions. The glory of 
Lignano, he was adorned with a twofold title—enriched at once 
with [civil] law and with the sacred canon. He was a second Aris- 
totle, a second Hippocrates; and, as the standard-bearer of Ptolemy, 
knew the stars of heaven. The swoon of death has snatched him 
from us without warning; here, alas! lies the haven and refuge of 
the world.) 


On comparing these epitaphs, one immediately notes two things. 
First, the opening lines are so nearly identical that we can not 
escape the conclusion that Petrarch furnished the model to Lignano, 
unless we are willing to assume that, in a matter so intimately per- 
sonal, he could have brought himself to adopt a formula staled by 
use."® That Lignano would have felt himself honored in the adap- 
tation of Petrarch’s line, we can hardly doubt. 

Secondly, the tone and matter of the following passages differ 
as widely as possible. Petrarch’s is Christian in its humility,’* 


Socrates, and to Virgil, for sound judgment, native ability, and craftsmanship 
respectively : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, populus mzret, Olympus habet. 
(Socrates and Nestor are associated in wisdom by Spenser, F. Q. 2. 9. 48.) 

15 So we ought perhaps to read, rather than aura, The author probably had 
in mind Ovid’s line in the Heroides (1. 110) : 

Tu citius venias, portus et ara tuis, 
where a majority of the manuscripts have aura; cf. Virgil, Aen. 2. 699, where 
some manuscripts have aras for auras. Ara is supported by Ovid, Pont. 2. 8. 68; 
Cicero, Verres 2. 5. 48, etc. 
16 In 1400 we have an epitaph (Ghirardacci, p. 515): 
Ecce Ludovici lapis hic tegit ossa Ioannes. 

17 That Petrarch: was familiar with the laudatory type of epitaph is suffi- 
ciently shown by the beginning of one that he wrote for King Robert of Naples 
(d. 1343), under whose auspices he was crowned on the Capitol: 

Hic sacra magnanimi requiescunt ossa Roberti; 

Mens ccelum generosa petit; nunc gloria regum 

Interiit, nostrique ruit decor unicus xvi. 

Militiz flos summus erat, specimenque vetuste 

Indolis, egregius bello, sed pacis amicus. 
It is equally clear that he was intolerant of boastful epitaphs composed by the 
subjects of them, for, speaking of Nevius and Plautus, he says (Var. 22; cf. 
Opera, 1581, p. 1006; Fracassetti, Lettere 5. 288; Nolhac, Pétrarque et THuman- 
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while Lignano’s breathes the self-confidence and pride of the dawn- 
ing Renaissance. How far we can hold Lignano personally respon- 
sible for this bombast is another matter. The histories, such as 
those of Argelati and Fantuzzi, read on the tomb: 


HOC OPVS FECERVNT JACOBELLVS ET 
PETRVS PAVLVS FRATRES 
JOAN. LEGNANO BONONIAE DOCENTE 


Are we to assume that the last line means merely that Lignano 
instructed the sculptors concerning the details of the tomb, or does 
it signify that he is represented in the act of teaching the students 
of his classroom? If there never was an image of the teacher, as 
there are of the students,1® we should be obliged to adopt the first 
alternative, and this seems to be borne out by Fantuzzi’s statement 
(p. 37): “Fu riposto in un nobilissimo sepolcro, che gid si era 
eretto vivente.” On the other hand, this does not agree with the 


isme, 2d ed., 1. 188): “ We know who they were: their art was of the slightest, 
and their genius mediocre; their fame was great, and great the favor in which 
the people held them; but out of all measure was their opinion of themselves. 
Read the epitaphs that they composed for their own tombs [in Aulus Gellius 
I. 24]: you would say they were vainglorious, even had they been composed by 
others than their subjects, and had one of the poets been Homer, and the other 
Virgil.” d 

18 This type of monument was not invented by the Venetian sculptors, Jaco- 
bello and Pierpaolo delle Massegne, but apparently by Cellino di Nese in the tomb 
(1337) of Cino da Pistoia (see opp. pp. 358 and 363), jurist and poet, the friend 
of Dante and the friend of Petrarch (see especially Petrarch’s sonnet, Piangete, 
donne). This is surmounted by a Gothic canopy, with the Madonna and two 
saints above. Early in the next century, the canopy is replaced by a cornice 
bearing the Madonna and saints, with a recumbent effigy immediately below. 
This is exemplified by the monument of the jurist Bartolommeo da Saliceto (d. 
1412) in the Museo Civico of Bologna, with the teacher seated between two 
groups of student's, and by the beautiful tomb of Antonio Galeazzo Bentivoglio 
(d. 1435), by Jacopo della Quercia (see below, opp. p. 365), in the ambulatory of S. 
Giacomo Maggiore. Another example of the teacher seated between two groups 
of students is found in the monument of Roberto da Saliceto, cousin of Barto- 
lommeo, in the Museo Civico. For a more realistic representation of the teacher 
and his class, see the early fifteenth-century painting by Laurentius de Voltolina, 
reproduced at p. 408 of Geiger’s Renaissance und Humanismus. 

Now, as in Lignano’s monument there is only one group of students, and no 
place in the panel for the teacher, and as the position of the epitaph is such that 
no other panel is suggested, it would appear that there never had been any room 
for the figure of Lignano. 
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statement of the ancient chronicle, quoted above (p. 354, note 8). 
It seems probable, in any case, that Lignano is responsible for 
the epitaph, since, though it happened on occasion that his modesty 
won him golden opinions,’® he was not without consciousness of 
his desert, even though he might choose in general to avoid dis- 
play.” 

As Lignano’s life has never been set forth in English, as he was 
the only Italian contemporary of Chaucer, with the exception of 
Bernabo Visconti and Petrarch, to whom he ever refers by name, 
and as his career illustrates the intellectual, civic, and ecclesiastical 
conditions of Italy in his time, I have thought it well to compile 
the following account from the best sources at my command.** 


19 When Gregory XI (1370-8) made him Vicar, that is, virtually Lord, of 
Bologna in 1377, he could not be induced by any solicitations to take precedence 
of the other chief officials (the Anziani and Gonfalonieri) : “So with the utmost 
modesty and reverence he ever showed himself humble and benign in all things, 
hearing others’ suits with loving patience—virtues which caused him to be greatly 
beloved by the city and all the people” (Ghirardacci, p. 367; cf. R. J. S. 18. 515). 

20 The following story is an illustration: 

“On one occasion he was invited to a splendid wedding, and having presented 
himself in rather simple attire, was shown to one of the lowest seats at the table. 
Seeing himself thus neglected, and realizing that this was due to the inferiority 
of his apparel, he ordered one of his servants to fetch him a sumptuous crimson 
robe which he kept. On its arrival, he rose from the table, and, advancing to the 
more honorable seats, where he ought properly to have been placed, spread the 
robe over one of them, exclaiming: ‘ Since it is the garment you care for, here 
you have it.’ And with these words he left the feast” (Fantuzzi, p. 38; cf. 
Argelati, p. 795). Petrarch says (Sen. 5. 3, written 1366(?): Opera, 1581, p. 
794; Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch, 2d ed., p. 202): “I have seen men at a ban- 
quet, or some other assembly, rise and voluntarily take the lowest place, because 
they had not been assigned the head of the table, and this under cover of humility, 
although pride was the real motive. I have seen another so weak as even to 
leave the room.” 

Again, he said of himself, in one of his treatises, that he had defended the 
city of Bologna with the greatest honor before the Pope: “ Joannes de Lignano 
in cl. 1 de peenis dicit, se alias cum maximo honore defendisse civitatem Bononiz 
coram Papa” (Ippolito Marsigli, quoted by Fantuzzi, p. 31, note 12). That he 
called himself “least among the doctors of both laws” (Fantuzzi, p. 43) is of 
no particular significance, for Baldus does the same (Raynald, p. 613), and it 
was probably an established formula; but perhaps he is less conventional in 
styling himself (Raynald, p. 657) a simple layman and ignoramus (ego enim 
simplex laicus idiota). This is surely mock modesty. See also below, p. 381, 
note 120. 

21 My chief authorities are the following (columns are referred to as pages) : 

Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, ed. Muratori (R. J. S.). 
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His father’s name was (Conte) Oldrendo, but the son seems 
always to have been known from his native town*? (situated some 
16 or 17 miles northwest of Milan) as John from Legnano, Gio- 
vanni da Legnano (Lignano),?* rather than Giovanni Oldrendo. 
The date of his birth is purely inferential, but cannot have been 
far from 1310; see the remarks under 1338 (below, p. 361). 

Lignano’s wife was Novella, daughter of Federigo Calderini, 
himself son of Giovanni Calderini (d. 1365)—a canon lawyer, the 
adopted son of Giovanni d’Andrea. Giovanni d’Andrea, one of 
the greatest canonists of the Middle Ages, began to teach canon 
law in Bologna about 1307, and died in 1348, aged at least 70.74 
Of an earlier Novella (b. 1312), daughter of Giovanni, Christine 
de Pisan (d. 1430) relates :?° 


He had a fair and good daughter, whom he tenderly loved, 
named Novella, whom he had instructed in the law to such a degree 
that when he was so busied with other matters that he could not 
read his lectures to his students, he sent Novella to read in his 
stead, and, in order that her beauty might not distract the thoughts 
of her hearers, she had a little curtain in front of her.*® 


Lignano was connected with Giovanni d’Andrea by another tie, 
since he received instruction from a favorite pupil of the latter, 
Paolo de’ Liazari (d. 1356), whom we find as professor in Bologna 


Ghirardacci, Historia di Bologna, Part II. Bologna, 1657. 

Baluze, Vite Paparum Avenionensium, Vol. 1. Paris, 1693. 

Argelati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediolanensium, Vol. 2. Milan, 1745. 

Raynald, Annales Ecclesiastici, Vol. 7. Lucca, 1752. 

Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori Bolognesi, Vol. 5. Bologna, 1786. 

Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Vol. 5. Venice, 1823. 

For earlier writers, see Argelati, p. 799; Fantuzzi, p. 48. 

22 Fantuzzi, p. 28; Argelati, p. 795; Tiraboschi, p. 486. 

23 The ancient books nearly always write Lignano, not Legnano (Tiraboschi, 
however, always has Legnano) ; and I follow them here, not without some mis- 
givings. Occasional spellings are Ligniano (Fantuzzi, p. 42), Linhiano (ibid., 
p. 45), Linyhano (Argelati, p. 798), Lifiano (Baluze, p. 1401). 

24 Tiraboschi, pp. 466, 472-3, 481-2. 

25 La Cité des Dames, quoted by Tiraboschi, p. 479. 

26 Jebb thus refers to Nouvella in the Pindaric ode (Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse, pp. 264-273) written for the celebration of the eighth centenary 
of the University of Bologna (fifth epode, p. 270) : 

005’ dpa xovpas mavr’ Svup’ éfarddwre 
mwarpbbev dupirbdov TeOudv, pederhuact marpyos fuer. 
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as early as 1321, and whose special subject was the decretals.” 
Finally, when Lignano went on an embassy to Gregory XI in 1376, 
he was accompanied by Archdeacon Girolamo, a son of Giovanni 
d’Andrea.** 

According to his will, drawn up in 1376, Lignano had one 
legitimate son, Battista;?® he had, besides, a natural son, Marco, 
who turned traitor, and was hanged at Bologna in 1391.*° 

From this point I have attempted to present the chief facts of 
Lignano’s life (with his works, so far as they have been dated) in 
chronological order. 

1338. <A decision, or professional opinion (consiglio), of Lig- 
nano’s dates from March 7 of this year,** unless there has been 
some error in the record or its transcription. This is so much 
earlier than any other reported circumstance of his life that one is 
cautious about accepting it too readily, but it need not be regarded 
as inconsistent with other data. If we suppose that this opinion 
was rendered when he was 28, he would have been born in or about 
1310, and would thus have been 73 at his death. The ancient 
chronicle, speaking of his death, says that he had been a long time 
in Bologna,*? and we know that he was not born there. Fantuzzi 
(p. 36) describes him as “ weighed down with years.” 

After 1355. Figura della Grande Costellazione (see below, p. 
372). Lignano reports** that Gregory XI (1370-1378) was not 
willing to have this sent to him. 

1358. In this year we find Lignano practising law in Bologna, 
among his clients being the monastery of S. Francesco.** On Jan. 
13 of this year, he was a professor of law, his school being situated 
outside of the Porta di S. Mamolo, south of the city.*® 

27 Tiraboschi, pp. 484-6. 

28 Ghirardacci, p. 349. 

29 Ghirardacci, p. 350; Tiraboschi, p. 487. 

80 R. J, S. 18. 551; cf. Tiraboschi, p. 488. 

31 Fantuzzi, p. 47: “ Consiglio di Gio. da Lignano l’anno 1338, 7 Marzo, circa 
la quarta parte de Funerali,” etc. 

82 R. I. S. 18. 524. 

83 Fantuzzi, p. 35, note 23; see below, p. 372, note 83. 

84 Fantuzzi, pp. 28-29. The monastery was still a client in 1373, 1375, and 


1376 (ibid., p. 29, note 3). 
35 See his treatise, De Interdicto, quoted by Fantuzzi, p. 29, note 5. 
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1360. De Beilo.** Perhaps also De Ecclesiastico Interdicto, 
which refers to an interdict of 1359,** but this is rendered uncer- 
tain by a later entry (supposing it to refer to this same treatise) : 
“Explicit Questio disputata per Dominum Joannem de Lignano 
... An. p. McccLvmt, die Sabati xm [xm] Januarii.” 

1361. De Censura Ecclesiastica.** 

1362-3. See below, note 44. 

1362-1370. De Pace (Anime), addressed to Urban V as 
Pope,®® and De Pluralitate Beneficiorum.” 

1364. In this year Lignano was lecturing on the decretals, 
and receiving 100 golden florins as a stipend from Urban V (1362- 
1370), as appears from a bull of July 26, directing the payment of 
arrears, and the fixing of his salary at 200 florins for 1364 and 
thereafter, “ob magnitudinem doni scientie, et alia merita quibus 
persona ejus est a Domino decorata.’’** 

1365. Lignano is mentioned first among eight professors 
teaching canon law in the University.** 

1366. On June 29 he purchased from the representative of 
Nicolo Spinelli a house complete,** with reading-desk and benches 
for the use of students, situated near the church of S. Giacopo de’ 
Carbonesi.** 

1368, April 20. De Cometa.*® 

1369, Jan. 20. Urban V granted him for life the tolls at a 
certain passage of the Po, called the Catena, in the territory of 
Ferrara, in consideration of his knowledge of literature, his devo- 
tion to the Church, and his great labors for the State in lecturing 

36 Argelati, p. 798; Fantuzzi, p. 43. 

87 Fantuzzi, p. 44. 

88 Fantuzzi, p. 44. 

89 Fantuzzi, p. 42. 

40 Baluze, p. 1054. 


41 Fantuzzi, p. 29, and note 4. 

42 Ghirardacci, p. 289. 

43 This was sold in 1370, and again in 1379, in which latter year it brought, 
with its gardens, the sum of 3000 lire = $75,000 (cf. pp. 374-5). In 1587 a 
palace was begun on this site by Alessandro Legnani, which was still standing 
in 1786 (Fantuzzi, p. 29, note 5). 

44 Tiraboschi places this purchase in 1362 (p. 487) or 1363 (p. 428), but this 
looks like an error. 

45 Fantuzzi, p. 42. 
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on canon law, and composing useful books on that subject. For the 
next two years, however, the income was to be used for the poor 
students whom Urban was supporting at the University.*® 

Before 1371. Gregory XI (Dec. 30, 1370-1378), previous to 
becoming Pope, had accepted various writings of Lignano.* 

1371. Urban V died on Dec. 19, 1370, and his obsequies were 
celebrated at Bologna on Jan. 3, 1371, being attended by 800 princes 
and other lords in mourning, with all the clergy of the city. Mass 
was sung in S. Domenico, which was hung with black, and bright 
with torches about a catafalque bearing on its cornice, in letters of 
gold, the Latin of Ps. 116. 7: “ Return unto thy rest, for the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with thee.” In the midst of the solemn 
mass, the funeral oration was delivered by Lignano,** and must 
have been listened to by Petrarch, who, if we may believe De Sade, 
was present with Francesco da Carrara.*® 

Urban was succeeded by Gregory XI, who, desiring to found 
a college for the maintenance of a certain number of University 
students, bought a new palace on June 30 of the heirs of Giovanni 
Pepoli for 4000 gold florins, the deed being drawn up by Lignano.” 

1371-8. Treatise on Civil and Canon Law.” 

1373, March 10. Somnium, dedicated to Gregory XI.5? 

1376. Lignano first became prominent in civic affairs in this 
year. Bologna had been a free city from 1123 to 1337, when it 
fell under the dominion of Taddeo Pepoli; in 1350 his sons sold it 
to Giovanni Visconti, Archbishop of Milan. After this, it was at 
various times subject to the Church, and again would recover its 
liberty. In 1374 there came to Bologna, as legate, Guillaume 

46 Fantuzzi, p. 30. 

47 Fantuzzi, p. 44, note 33. 

48 Ghirardacci, p. 301. 

49 De Sade, Mémoires 3. 773; Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, p. 440; 
Varci, Storia della Marca Trivigiana 14. 150; Fracassetti, Lettere 1.189; Hollway- 
Calthrop, Petrarch, p. 284. Two of the authorities cited by De Sade say nothing 
of Petrarch; the other (Arch. del Conte Franc. Brembati) is inaccessible to me. 

In 1364, being at Bologna, Petrarch had occasion to deplore the comparative 
ignorance and poverty prevailing there (Sen. 10. 2). 

50 Ghirardacci, pp. 302-3. 


51 Fantuzzi, p. 43. 
52 Fantuzzi, p. 44. 
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Noellet (formerly Archdeacon of Chartres; cardinal, 1371; d. 
1394), Cardinal of St. Angelo. By 1376 he had brought things to 
such a pass that he saw no way of maintaining his power in Bologna 
save by inviting into its territory John Hawkwood, with his re- 
cently formed Holy Company—of mercenaries. This excited the 
indignation of Taddeo Azzoguidi, a prominent Bolognese, who, 
organizing the citizens, summoned the legate to deliver up the 
keys of the city and its fortresses. The cowardly ecclesiastic com- 
plied, and at once found his own life in danger, but was taken to 
the monastery of S. Giacomo for safe-keeping. This revolt oc- 
curred on March 20, and on the 25th the legate, at his own request, 
was conducted out of the city to Ferrara, receiving at his departure 
a present of eight superb horses and ten thousand gold florins, 
besides mounts for his retinue. On March 29 Hawkwood sacked 
Faenza, put 4000 persons, including babes in arms, to death, and 
then proceeded to ravage the country near Bologna with fire and 
sword, being instigated thereto partly by his own desire to revenge 
himself for the English prisoners that the Bolognese had captured, 
and partly by the legate, who, as we have seen, had fled to Ferrara. 
Upon this, Bologna leagued itself with the Visconti, with the Flor- 
entines, and with other cities which had emancipated themselves 
from the sovereignty of the Church. This revolt stirred the wrath 
of Gregory XI, who thereupon hired an army of 10,000 English, 
of whom 2000 were cavalry, all having seen service in the French 
wars, and placed them under the command of Robert of Geneva, 
who two years afterward became the antipope Clement VII (d. 
1394), and thus originated the Great Schism. The Bolognese, 
learning that to these were added 200 lances (600 men) and 200 
arblast-men, and realizing that they had everything to fear from 
the treachery of the Visconti, and that many of the nobles had 
entered into a conspiracy to restore the Pepoli, resolved to send 
ambassadors to the Pope at Avignon, and chose for the purpose 
Lignano and Girolamo, son of Giovanni d’Andrea, as was set forth 
above. The ambassadors were favorably received, and a messenger 
was dispatched to Bologna to carry promises of pardon from the 
Pope if the city returned to its allegiance. Meanwhile Cardinal 
Robert, advancing through Lombardy with his English merce- 
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naries,°* ravaged the country near Bologna. At length the am- 
bassadors returned from Avignon, bearing letters from the Pope 
to the senate and to Cardinal Robert, by which the latter was 
instructed to leave the Bolognese territory forthwith. On-Aug. 14 
Lignano repaired to the English camp, and delivered his instruc- 
tions to the cardinal,°* who thereupon proceeded first to Imola, 
and then to Faenza; and the Bolognese once more breathed freely. 
The arrival of the ambassadors was greeted with much joy and 
festivity, and the senate at once began to debate the question of 
peace with the Pope.®® Johannes Garzonius, in his Commentary 
on the Dignity of Bologna, adds certain particulars®® which throw 
light on the eloquence of Lignano. He says nothing of Girolamo 
d’Andrea, but only of Lignano, whom he calls the first jurisconsult 
of his time. He was to report to Gregory that the city was not at 
fault, but that the power was entirely in the hands of Taddeo 
Azzoguidi, whom no one could resist, and that the city was so 
despoiled that it was pity to see. When Lignano was received in 
audience, the Pope gazed upon him with wrathful eyes, execrating 
the whole body of citizens for disregarding the benefits heaped 
upon them by the Popes, and declaring that he must inflict upon the 
city a penalty proportionate to its rebellion. Upon this Lignano 
implored him to restrain his wrath against the city, and to punish 
only the authors of the conspiracy. Gregory at length yielded, 
and commanded letters to be written as above described. “ Thus 
the territory of Bologna was freed from a hostile army, Taddeo 
sent into exile, and peace made with the Pope.” Well might the 
chronicler say that it was the general opinion that those who fol- 
lowed Lignano’s advice uniformly obtained what they coveted.** 

1377. Notwithstanding the efforts of Lignano, peace had not 
yet been made with the Pope, who in January, 1377, had returned 
from Avignon to Rome. The legate, Noellet, was still in Ferrara, 

53 For the impression made upon Petrarch by the foreign mercenaries in 


1344-5, see his Italia mia; cf. Hollway-Calthrop, Petrarch and his Times, p. 177. 

54 Fantuzzi, p. 31, note 13. 

55 Ghirardacci, pp. 331, 339, 341-3, 346, 349, 350-2; R. J. S. 21. 1161; Tira- 
boschi, pp. 487-8. 

56 R. J. S. 21. 1153. 

57R. I, S. 21. 1161: “ Adde rerum humanarum peritiam, que tanta in ea 
fuisse fertur ut qui consilii sui participes fuerant, ipsis optata contingerent.” 
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the English freebooters were intermittently troublesome, and a 
faction of the Bolognese nobility kept the city embroiled. Under 
these circumstances, a truce for two months was concluded with 
the legate, and four ambassadors, of whom Lignano was the chief, 
were sent to Rome, accompanied by squires and foot-soldiers in 
gorgeous array. On their return they were received with every 
sign of honor and rejoicing by the whole city, since they brought 
with them articles of peace, which, being formally presented, were 
adopted by a vote of 1208 ayes to 67 noes. The articles were: 

(1) Bologna to pay the Pope 10,000 florins a year. 

(2) The Pope to receive the lordship of the city, with authority 
to create a vicar general, who should receive from the city I10 
lire a month. 

(3) Bologna to provide the Pope with 30 lances (90 men) for 
six months, for his war in Lombardy. 

(4) Those who had been exiled by the city for favoring the 
Pope to be recalled. 

The letter of Pope Gregory directing two bishops and a chan- 
cellor to take possession of the city in his name was dated Anagni, 
Aug. 21, 1377. On Dec. 27, John the Baptist’s day, they assem- 
bled the magistrates of the city in the Cathedral (S. Pietro), where, 
after an eloquent address by one of the commissioners, Bishop 
Lito of Imola, he proposed Lignano as vicar general, a nomination 
which was carried by the same vote, 1208 to 67, as that in favor of 
the articles of peace. The people rejoiced; Lignano took the oath 
of fidelity, and administered the oath to the other magistrates; 
mass was said; and the people, as they left the cathedral, shouted, 
“Long live Giovanni da Lignano!” Thus was he made Lord of 
Bologna,®* in which office he bore himself with the grace reported 
above (p. 359, note 19). By order of the senate, there were public 
processions of thanks for three days—to the churches of S. Pe- 
tronio, S. Francesco, and S. Domenico, respectively; and great was 
the jubilation throughout the city.®® 

1378. On Jan. 25 (26?), Lignano was present, with a group 
of distinguished men, at the conferring of the doctoral degree upon 

58In January, 1380, Urban VI renewed his vicariate, which was to expire 


February 27, for a year from March 1 (Fantuzzi, p. 33, note 18). 
5® Ghirardacci, pp. 361-8; R. I. S. 18. 190, 513, 515; Tiraboschi, p. 488. 
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two members of Gregory’s college—the first to be thus honored. 
The rest of the day was then devoted to music and song.®” 

In March or April, the freedom of the city of Bologna was 
bestowed upon Lignano by the council, the commune, the ancients, 
etc., in consideration of his loving services rendered to the people 
during many years, and having regard to his great labors in the 
University, and his constant efforts to increase the honor of the 
city and its citizens, to reconcile their differences, and to unite them 
in loyalty to the Church. The senate declared that it would be 
guilty of ingratitude if it did not bestow some mark of recognition 
upon him, and therefore conferred upon him, his children, and 
their descendants for ever, all the honors, dignities, etc., enjoyed 
by the native citizens of Bologna.** 

Gregory XI having died on March 27, and Urban VI been 
elected on April 8, the Bolognese at once took steps to have their 
accustomed liberties confirmed by the new Pope, and obtain his 
consent to have Filippo Caraffa, the archdeacon of the cathedral, 
made bishop, their own having recently died. Urban’s reply, 
though kindly, was not sufficiently explicit to satisfy the citizens. 
At this juncture, Lignano, who had championed the cause of 
Urban VI against the French cardinals who declared his election 
uncanonical (see below, pp. 370-1), determined to go to Rome and 
pay his homage to the Pontiff. The occasion was too good to be 
lost by the senate, which accordingly besought Lignano to obtain 
three boons from the new Pope: (1) that Bologna might have a 
cardinal of its own; (2) that the county of Imola might be an- 
nexed; (3) that the matter of the citadel of Cento (some 20 miles 
north of Bologna, which had been rebellious to Bologna and its 
bishop, and been condignly punished in June of that year) might be 
regulated. Lignano was honorably received, and preferred the three 
requests, to which Urban made answer in a letter to the city, bear- 
ing date of Sept. 28: Lignano had lucidly set forth his mission, and 
had been asked to assist in resolving various knotty problems, on 
which account the Pope would have been glad to detain him at 
Rome, had it not been for Lignano’s own urgency, the loyalty of 
the Bolognese, and the loss the University would suffer by his 


60 Ghirardacci, pp. 368-9. 
61 Ghirardacci, p. 369; Fantuzzi, pp. 32-3, note 27; Tiraboschi, pp. 488-9. 
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absence.®? In short, Urban granted all three requests, and referred 
the Bolognese to Lignano for fuller information as to his views 
and intentions. Not only was Caraffa made cardinal, but with him 
Bartolomeo Mezzavacca, a Bolognese citizen.** Their red hats 
were sent to Lignano, who, on a Sunday morning, delivered an ad- 
dress to them, and conferred the insignia in the church of S. 
Domenico, the cardinals being escorted home, after the conclusion 
of the mass, with the applause and triumph of the whole city.** 
After April 18, the date of the coronation of Urban VI, was 
written the explanation of three allegorical figures (see below, 


P. 372). 
On Aug. 18 was written the letter to Cardinal Pedro de Luna 
(see below, p. 370), the future antipope Benedict XIII (1394— 


1424). 

1379, Aug. De Fletu Ecclesia. 

1380. At the close of June, Lignano was in Rome, according 
to a report (in a Harleian MS.) made by a certain Roderigo di 
Bernardo to John I, King of Castile.®® 

1382. The Bolognese, being particularly desirous that Urban VI 


62 Ghirardacci, p. 372: “ Super quibus intendebamus ipsum retinere nobiscum, 
sed ipsius instantia multiplici, vestrique favore, etiam propter Studium Bono- 
niense, quod in absentia tanti viri desolatum maneret, ipsum duximus remit- 
tendum.” See above, p. 354. 

68 Cosimo de’ Migliorati (b. ca. 1336), who, having previously been his pupil, 
and then a fellow-teacher, afterwards became Pope Innocent VII (1404-6), owed 
his first ecclesiastical advancement by Urban to Lignano (R. J. S. 2. 213; Fan- 
tuzzi, p. 34; Tiraboschi, p. 490). Innocent has been called an ardent lover of 
science and the arts of peace. He has the credit of seeking, by his bull of Sep- 
tember 1, 1406, to restore the University of Rome, and of decreeing that there 
should be a professor to give the most perfect instruction in the Greek language 
and literature (Pastor, Hist. of the Popes 1. 165-6). He spent several years as 
legate (papal collector?) in England during Chaucer’s lifetime, being highly re- 
garded by Richard II and the English nobility, and may well have spoken there 
of his friend and benefactor, like whom he had taught jurisprudence after his 
graduation from Bologna (McKilliam, Chronicle of the Popes, p. 366). For 
details of his earlier life, see Kneer, “ Zur Vorgeschichte Papst Innocenz III” 
(Hist. Jahrbuch 12. 347-351). 

64 Ghirardacci, p. 372; Tiraboschi, pp. 489-490. Baluze (Vite Paparum 
Avenionensium 1. 1401 = Argelati, pp. 796-7) gives the close of Lignano’s allo- 
cution, from which I quote the final clause: “ Ad salutem et quietem hujus alme 
civitatis, necnon divinalis Studii Bononiensis, assumo hunc orbicularem pileum, 
et suppono capiti tuo.” This oration is still extant (Argelati, p. 798; Fantuzzi, 
Pp. 45). 

65 Baluze, pp. 1401-3; Tiraboschi, p. 493. 
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should fulfil certain promises which he had more than once made, 
decided to send an embassy to Rome; and, since they knew that 
Lignano was especially dear to the Pope, and would therefore be 
most likely to influence him, they elected him as chief of the em- 
bassy of six, and sent them forth with 24 attendants, all richly 
arrayed, and 30 horses. They were graciously received by Urban, 
who granted all their requests, and dismissed them with his 
blessing.®® 

1383. “On Feb. 16 Lignano died, a man miraculous in every 
science, and reputed the first professor in all Italy.” He was in- 
terred in the church of S. Domenico with solemn pomp, attended 
by Filippo Caraffa, Bishop of Bologna, the podesta, the companies 
of arts and arms, many professors, and all the clergy. The funeral 
took place in the morning, and all the shops of the city were closed 
until it was over. On the 28th of February, commemorative exer- 
cises were held in the presence of the bishop and all the magistracy. 
“May God grant peace to his soul,” says the ancient chronicler, and 
adds, “It was a great pity.’’®* 

In his will, drawn up in 1376, he forbade that his books should 
be alienated from his family, and left all his property to his son 
Battista, with the proviso that, should the latter die without children, 
it should be used to found a college for University students at 
Bologna.®® 


A full description of Lignano’s works would carry us too far. 
For the most part, I subjoin merely a list of translated titles, leaving 
the explorer to consult Argelati (pp. 798-9, 2000), Fantuzzi*® 
(pp. 38-48; 9. 140), Pastor (Hist. of the Popes 1. 383, cf. pp. 
120, note 3; 124, note 3; 145), Raynald (pp. 317-321), Baluze 
(pp. 1400-5), Chevalier (Répertoire des Sources Historiques du 
Moyen-Age, p. 1203). The dates, so far as I have ascertained 
them, are given in the chronological summary (above, pp. 361-8). 


66 Ghirardacci, pp. 303-4. 

67 R. I. S. 18. 524; Ghirardacci, p. 397; Fantuzzi, p. 37; Tiraboschi, pp. 490-1. 

68 Argelati, p. 798. 

8° Argelati and Fantuzzi indicate what works have been printed, and what 
are the MS. sources. 
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For convenience, I group the titles under a variety of heads, 
with the warning that the assignment may in some instances be 
faulty, for lack of sufficient knowledge, or because the subjects 
overlap. These are: (1) Law, (2) Ethics, (3) Theology, (4) 
Ecclesiastical Matters, (5) Natural Philosophy. The subject of 
Astrology is separately considered. 


(1) Law 

Civil and Canon Law (with his Dream), Commentaries on 
the Decretals, Thirty-six Cases of the Decretum, Commentaries 
on the Clementines,” Reprisals, Buying and Selling, Betrothals, 
Office of a Notary, Beneficial Appeals, War, the Duel, Ecclesias- 
tical Censure, Ecclesiastical Interdict, Differences between Excom- 
munication and Interdict, Plurality of Benefices, Rome’s Just Pos- 
session of the States of the Church, Canonical Hours, Counsels. 


(2) Ethics 


Theological Virtues: Faith, Hope (Despair, Presumption), 
Charity, Peace (of the Soul); Moral Virtues: Justice (Piety, Ob- 
servance, Obedience, Grace, Retribution, Ingratitude), Fortitude, 
Temperance, Friendship, Continence; Tree of Consanguinity( ?). 


(3) Theology 


Christ and his Advent: Names of Christ, Prophecies of the 
Advent, Antichrist, God (and the heathen gods), Nature of the 
Angels, Nature of the Rational and Human Soul; Heresies; Per- 
mutation; Secret (De Secreto).™* 


(4) Ecclesiastical Matters 


Epistle to Pedro de Luna;** Grief of the Church;** Election, 
Enthronement, and Coronation of Urban VI.74 


70 When this was printed, it was called by its editor the best thing that 
Lignano ever did in canon law (Fantuzzi, p. 45). 

71 The last three only in Argelati 2. 2000; I am not clear about the assign- 
ment of the last two. 

72 A brief extract in Raynald, p. 318, from which I translate: “ With you it 
rests to preserve the Catholic faith. Turn your thoughts to the Saviour, and do 
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These all have reference to the validity of Urban VI’s election, 
and the desirability of avoiding a schism.** 


(5) Natural Philosophy 
Comets (De Cometa). 


Lignano must have been well acquainted with the pseudo- 
science of astrology, and with its chief historical representatives. 
Among the latter, whom he sometimes calls astronomers, he men- 
tions not only the most famous, such as Ptolemy, Firmicus, and 
Albumazar, but several of lesser note."* He regards the ancient 
astrologers as prophets of Christ’? and of Antichrist,7* and as au- 
thorities concerning not only the true God,"® but also the deities of 


not rend his raiment. Do not subject the Catholic world to scandals; do you 
not perceive that by so doing you only destroy your own standing?” 

73 For the divisions of this, or supplements to it, see Fantuzzi, pp. 46-7; 
Tiraboschi, p. 493. Considerable extracts (all from this work?) in Raynald, pp. 
318-321. Urban VI prized the De Fletu so highly, as a powerful argument 
against the schismatics, that he sent it, soon after his election, to the University 
of Paris, a centre of theological learning, and a stronghold of the French party 
which had elected the antipope, Clement VII (Baluze, p. 1401). 

74 An extract in Pastor, Hist. of the Popes 1. 383-4. 

75 Add the Oration to the Cardinals (above, p. 368). 

76 “ Quia sicut Ptolomeus in Centiloquio verbo quinto, et judiciis Astrologicis 
previderi potest multum malum, quod secundum Stellas est venturum, idcirco 
preter apparitionem Cometz, que apparuit his diebus, requisitus a Dominis meis 
Scholaribus, unanime ad. Illustribus [names lacking], quibus denegare non potui 
honeste, ut aliquid,” etc. (Fantuzzi, p. 42). 

“ Articulus secundus principalis, in quo procedam hoc ordine, nam primo 
morum, maxime Ptolomei, Albumasaris, Alyt, Albrangel, et Summatoris Anglici” 
(ibid., p. 46). 

“Unde habuerunt ortum varietates Sectarum, videlicet Albumazar, et Julii 
Firmici, Omar, et Alfadh, et qualiter cognoscatur divisio temporis a creatione 
Mundi, et quis Planeta sit gubernator singulorum temporum” (ibéd., p. 39). 

“Quid dixerit Calcidius de novo ortu Dei, et Virgine in sphera Solari” 
(ibid., p. 39). 

77“ Qualiter Christi adventus per Astrologos fuerit predictus” (ibid., p. 39). 

78“ De tempore adventus [Antichristi], si aliquid trahi potest ex dictis As- 
trologorum ” (ibid., p. 40). 

79“Qualiter per Astrologos hoc idem [that Christ is true God] demonstratur” 
(ibid., p. 40). 
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the heathen.*° Moreover, he himself practised astrology. Four 
chapters prefixed to his treatise, De Bello, deal with recent Bo- 
lognese matters in symbolic astronomical figures.** One of the 
achievements on which he most prided himself was apparently his 
figure of the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of the 
Scorpion, occurring on Oct. 22, 1355, with his interpretation of it 
as referring to the impending schism of 1378.8* This he refers to 
in his letter to Pedro de Luna** (cf. above, p. 370), and again in 
the explanation of three allegorical figures referring to events of 
1365, 1376, and 1378, which he seems to have interpolated in a 
copy of his De Fletu Ecclesie.** 


None of these works seems, on its face, to be concerned with 
philosophy. The question then naturally arises: When Chaucer 
mentions philosophy in connection with Linian, in what sense is he 
employing the term? Altogether, Chaucer seems in his works to 
recognize three meanings of philosophre (philosophye, philosoph- 
ical), though these undoubtedly have a tendency to shade into one 
another: (1) a profound thinker, especially a moralist: Second 
Nun’s Tale 490; L. G. W. 365 (381), 1898; Boeth. 2, Pr. 7; Man 


80“ De numero Deorum secundum Astrologos, qualiter intelligentia materiz 
Orbis Deo nuncupatur, et de varietate motum omnium Coelestium ” (ibid., p. 41). 

“De Genealogia Deorum secundum antiquos Philosophos, et de figurationibus 
continentibus gradus distinctos, et processiones eorum secundum Astrologos” 
(ibid., p. 41). 

81 Fantuzzi, p. 43. 

82 Figura della grande Costellazione, ovvero Congiunsione di Saturno e di 
Giove, nel segno dello Scorpione V anno dell’ Incarnazione di Cristo MCCCLYV, 
a di XXII del mese di Ottobre, secondo la considerazione di messer Giovanni da 
Lignano, sopra quella dando il giudicio suo (Tiraboschi, p. 492; Fantuzzi, p. 48). 
Cf. Chaucer, T. and C. 3. 624-6: 

The bente mone with hir hornes pale, 
Saturne, and Jove, in Cancro joyned were, 
That swich a rayn from hevene gan avale, etc. 

83“ Diu, permissione Divina, eventura judicavi. ... Noluit [Gregory XI] 
quod sibi traderem quoddam judicium generationis Saturni et Jovis quod 
feceram, cujus generationis virtute Scis[s]ura in Ecclesia erat dubitanda, Pater 
Reverendissime, juxta Doctrinam Tolomei [see Thomas Aquinas, S. T., Pars 
Prima, Q. 115, Art. 4; Ptolemy, Centiloquium, Prop. 5]: anima _ sapiens 
do[mi]natur Astris ” (Fantuzzi, p. 35, note 23). 


84 Fantuzzi, p. 46. Here he says: “Et quia plene scripsi judicium genera- 
tionis Saturni et Jovis,” etc. 
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of Law’s Prol. 25-6; (2) a schoolman, scholastic: Prol. 295;*° 
T. and C. 5. 1857; (3) a natural philosopher, or proficient in one 
or more sciences, especially astrology and alchemy :** Prol. 297, 
645(?); Franklin’s Tale 833, 844, cf. 401-3, 426, 538, 545 ff., 561; 
Canon's Yeoman’s Tale 874, 881; Shipman’s Prol. 26. 

If one inquires in what sense the Italians have applied the term 
to Lignano, there is probably a similar lack of uniformity. When 
Diplovataccio, in his Lives of the Jurisconsults, says that in his 
tractate, On Friendship, Lignano shows himself to be a supreme 
philosopher and orator,** he is probably thinking of (1). Else- 
where one is tempted to think that “ philosopher” signifies “ learned 
man in general,” or “scholar in subjects not otherwise specified,” 
as when one calls him “the illustrious captain of canon and civil 
law, and of philosophy,”** another designates him as “ astrologer, 
philosopher, and jurist,”®® or Fantuzzi speaks of his attainments in 
philosophy, politics, theology, ethics, and judicial astrology. Tira- 
boschi® deduces his eminence in philosophy, astronomy, and med- 
icine merely from his epitaph. Fantuzzi, in stating that he was of 
a serious and philosophic genius,®* appears to be considering him as 
a deep and abstracted thinker, for he immediately adds that he was 
always immersed in study and business, caring nothing for his out- 
ward appearance, and illustrates his statement by the story of the 
wedding-feast.®? 

Others do not use the word “ philosophy,” but, like Cardinal 
Zabarella (1339-1417), Bishop of Florence, one of Lignano’s 
pupils (Tiraboschi, p. 511), affirm that he was far and away the 
first man of his time®* (omnium sui temporis longe princeps), or, 
like the ancient chronicle,®* that he was one of the chief men (val- 

85 Cf. Hollway-Calthrop, Petrarch, pp. 21, 265. 

86 Cittadella, Storia della Dominazione Carrarese in Podova 2. 538, declares 
that philosophy at this time embraced also medicine and the mechanic arts. 

87 Fantuzzi, p. 38, note 31. 


88 Fantuzzi, p. 48. 

89 Fantuzzi, p. 38, note 31. Cf. p. 356, note 14. 
80 P. 487. 

%1 P. 48; cf. Argelati, p. 795. 

92 Above, p. 359, note 20. 

®3 Fantuzzi, p. 48. 

%R. I. S. 18. 524. 
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entuomini) in law and every science. To Agnello®® he was a 
famous doctor of the seven liberal arts (the Trivium and Quad- 
rivium), as to Zabarella he was monarch of all the liberal arts 
(Fantuzzi, p. 45), which in some sense bears out Panciroli’s state- 
ment® that he did not turn to jurisprudence until after he had for 
a long time cultivated philosophy and belles lettres. 

But perhaps we shall stand the best chance of determining in 
what sense Chaucer thought of him as a philosopher, if we scru- 
tinize the context. Here Chaucer can hardly be thinking of either 
(1) or (2), for, in the first place, he is contrasting poetry with 
philosophy and law, and, secondly, he classes them with particular 
arts. If, then, we stress the word “ particular,” as Chaucer seems 
to do, we are bound to consider philosophy, like law, not as standing 
here for the most comprehensive principles, but as used in a more 
limited way—as employed in the domain of the practical, in contra- 
distinction to Chaucer’s “sweet rhetoric.” If any one thinks this 
is pressing Chaucer’s language too hard, I shall not quarrel with 
him, but merely point out that philosophy, in the sense of (3), 
aptly covers the astrological pursuits to which Lignano devoted 
so much attention.** 


The estimation in which Lignano was held may be gathered 
from his salary. We have seen (p. 366) that this was IIo lire a 
month as vicar general, but out of this he had to pay a secretary 
five lire (R. J. S. 18. 190). In 1381 his salary as professor was 
620 lire a year. In that year there are recorded 23 professors of 
law, and 21 of arts— 44 in all. Lignano received more than any 
one else: another professor of law received 470 lire, and five more 
350 lire each; the rest had stipends of from 200 to 100 lire, the 
average of these 16 being 143. The law-professors received 5125 
lire in all, of which Lignano had over 12 per cent. The 21 pro- 
fessors of arts had sums ranging from 200 lire to 50—286o0 lire in 
all—with an average of 136.°° In this general period a student 
on the foundation (established in 1256) of the Bishop of Avignon 

®5 Fantuzzi, p. 34, note 21, and p. 38. 

%6 Cf. Tiraboschi, p. 486. 

97 See pp. 371-2. The “particular sciences” of Franklin’s Tale 394 must be 
interpreted in the light of 392 (cf. Acts 19. 19). 

8 Ghirardacci, pp. 389-390. In 1384 no professor of law received more than 
325 (p. 398; cf. p. 424, and Tiraboschi, p. 81). 
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received 24 lire annually for five years (Encyc. Brit. 27. 751). If 
we estimate the minimum annual expenses of a student at an Amer- 
ican college or university as $600, and assume that this represents 
the 24 lire, we shall see that Lignano’s annual net salary as vicar 
was $31,500, and his professional salary $15,500; if the minimum 
annual expense be reckoned at $500, the foregoing figures will 
become $26,250 and (nearly) $13,000 respectively. 

It has been said that Lignano might have been made a cardinal, 
had his wife, Novella, been willing to enter a convent.®® Pancirolus 
gives a different account: Urban VI, being at Montefiascone 
early in his reign, suggested to Lignano the possibility of his be- 
coming a cardinal were he not married, to which he replied that he 
was not willing to drink the blood meant for the poor, preferring 
to live by the sweat of his hands, since God had enabled him to sup- 
port himself by his own labors. Urban hereupon quoted from a 
legal authority that one who had property of his own was never- 
theless allowed to live off the income of the Church, if he preferred; 
but Lignano persisted in his decision. 


How had Chaucer heard of Lignano, and acquired such a notion 
of his prominence as to make it seem fitting to name him in the 
same breath with Petrarch, as a star of similar magnitude? For 
the answer to this we must resort to conjecture, or rather to com- 
binations based upon ascertained facts. At best we have only a 
choice of various alternatives. 

In the first place, the poet might have learned of Lignano 
through the English students, particularly the candidates for the 
archdiaconate,’°! who were constantly resorting to Bologna, as 
they had been for more than two hundred years, to pursue the 
study of law. Of the adventures of these students in Bologna, 
Stubbs’? gives a graphic picture: 

®° Budrio, quoted by Fantuzzi, p. 34, note 2. Petrarch tells us (Var. 15) 
that Clement VI (1342-1352) had frequently offered him bishoprics. 

100 Quoted by Argelati, pp. 796-7. 

101 It will be remembered that Chaucer had a distinct and definite notion of 
archdeacons (Prol. 654-8; Friar’s Tale 1300-1320, 1588). 

102 Seventeen Lectures, pp. 302-3. Segré (Nuova Antologia 196. 183) tells 


us that lectures began at daybreak, and ended at 9 A. M.; in the afternoon, they 
lasted from 1.30 or 2 till after 5. 
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Although Bologna and Pavia could not be suffered to come to 
England, England might go to Bologna; and a stream of young 
archdeacons,?®* at the age at which in England a boy is articled to 
an attorney, poured forth to the Italian law schools. Many and 
varied were their experiences; but invariably they get into debt 
and write home for money; some of them fall in love,’°* and be- 


103 Stephens further informs us (History of the English Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Accession of Edward I, p. 293) : “ Not archdeacons only, 
but other English clerics who were clever and ambitious, flocked to the foreign 
universities to study civil or canon law, or both.” 

104 About the time that Petrarch was studying law in Bologna (1323-6; cf. 
Sen. 10. 2 (Fracassetti 2. 81-82); Ad. Post.: Fracassetti 1. 205; Robinson and 
Rolfe, Petrarch, p. 66), various adventures occurred involving students and 
young women. One is recorded by Ghirardacci (pp. 4-7, here somewhat con- 
densed) as occurring in 1321: “ There had come to the University of Bologna 
a good-looking young man, called Giacomo da Valenza, who, being more intent 
upon pleasure than study, as not infrequently happens to young men, was one 
day at a festival in the principal church of the city, and there fixed his eyes on 
a young lady of great beauty, called Costanza, the daughter of a rich citizen, 
the nephew of Giovanni d’Andrea (see above, p. 360), the famous professor of 
law. With her he fell so violently in love that neither by day nor by night did 
his heart find rest, but rather did his pain increase hour by hour, the rather 
because the young lady gave no heed to him, but remained true to her gentle 
breeding and modesty. The young man, finding himself in so desperate a case, 
opened his secret design to certain of his dear friends, and, carrying his plan 
into execution, waited till one day the father was from home, when he burst 
into the young lady’s house, and dragged her with him to the house of a faithful 
friend. The father, learning of this violence, snatched up weapons, and, accom- 
panied by many of his kinsfolk, rushed to the house where the student had taken 
refuge with the girl. The young man defended himself courageously, drove 
back the father, and closed the door of the house, whereupon, without encounter- 
ing any resistance, he escaped by the rear door with the young lady, and fled 
for safety. Complaint was made to the prztor, who placed spies in every quarter 
of the city. The young man was apprehended, and, being arraigned, freely 
confessed his crime, and was sentenced to be beheaded the next morning at 
dawn, which was accordingly done. This so infuriated the whole University 
that the majority of the students resolved by oath to quit Bologna, which they 
proceeded to do in a body, carrying their possessions with them, and accompanied 
by many of the professors. They then betook themselves to Siena, leaving the 
rest behind them in Bologna. The senate, seeing how great a dishonor had been 
done to the city, and how the University would suffer from this defection, sum- 
moned the council, which, after long and mature deliberation, determined to 
attempt a reconciliation of the University with the city. The students who had 
been detained in prison were released, and the affair was concluded by a treaty 
between the students in law and medicine, on the one side, and the commune of 
Bologna, on the other.” 

An earlier authority (R. J. S. 18. 333, cf. 140) asserts that the young lady 
was a niece of Giovanni d’Andrea (cf. Tiraboschi, p. 67). 
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come the quasi-husbands of Italian ladies; some get a bad char- 
acter for learning the Italian art of poisoning; some are killed in 
frays with the natives ; some remain abroad, and become professors ; 
all more or less illustrate the scholastic question which John of 
Salisbury [d. 1180] propounds, Is it possible for an archdeacon to 


be saved? 
Elsewhere Stubbs says (p. 140) : 


The student must go for not less than a year; he might go for 
two or three. This permission was freely used; the great churches, 
which had thirty or forty canons, at all stages of the ecclesiastical 
career, could well afford to dispense with the services of the younger 
ones, and they, notwithstanding the temptations of University life, 
could scarcely fail to bring back with them at the end of the time’®® 
some experience, some culture and knowledge of the world, that 
fitted them for the occupations of their later life, whether their 
destiny was to serve the king in his court and embassies, or to make 
themselves useful in the educational work which was still carried 
on largely in all the cathedral establishments. 


The numbers were smaller in the fourteenth century, but it was 
still the custom for young archdeacons to go to Italy for study.’°* 
Chaucer may thus have thought of his clerk, though belonging to 
Oxford, as meeting Petrarch during a residence at the University 
of Padua, and not while on a brief visit to the city. 

On the state of morals at the University of Bologna, see Toyn- 
bee, Dante Dictionary, pp. 3, 90. 

Perhaps the probability just alleged is the strongest, but it is 
also possible that Chaucer might have learned of Lignano’s repu- 
tation through John of Gaunt, for Lignano was one of the strongest 
defenders of Urban VI, and it was Urban VI who, on March 
21, 1383, constituted John of Gaunt standard-bearer of the Roman 
Church’? against John I of Castile (1379-1390), whose throne 
he disputed in right of his wife Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel.'°8 


105 The usual period of residence seems to have been five years; see above, 
PP. 374-5. 

196 Capes, The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
Pp. 240. 

107 Raynald 7. 470-1. 

108 Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., 15. 441. 
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It is also conceivable that Chaucer might have heard of Lignano 
during his mission to Bernabo Visconti and John Hawkwood in 
1378, for they must have had ample cause to remember him.'°® 

Or, finally, since the circles to which Chaucer had access might 
have learned of Lignano through Cosimo de’ Migliorati,“° there 
is a remote possibility that in this way Chaucer might have become 
acquainted with the great scholar’s reputation. 


In his Epistle to Posterity, written near the end of his life, 
Petrarch says: “If only I have lived well, it matters little to me 
how I talked. Mere elegance of language can produce at best but 
an empty renown.” If Lignano deserves praise, it is for having 
lived well. He was a believer in astrology, which Petrarch was 
much inclined to despise.’** His learning, whether in philosophy, or 
law, or any other particular art, would no doubt be characterized as 
negligible by the leaders in those respective branches to-day. But 
what remains distinct and admirable through the haze of centuries 
is the great teacher’s humanity, and especially his spirit of service. 
He placed his talents at the disposition, not only of individuals 
whom he was in a position to aid, but of the three greatest ideal 
entities that he knew, entities which immediately concerned him- 
self and the people about him, entities consecrated to civilization 
through the threefold instrumentalities of learning, justice, and 
religion—the University, the State, and the Church."!* 

“ All his endeavors,” so says his biographer, “ were devoted to 
his school.” His school, for in a sense it was his school, held in 
his own house for his students—though he was a professor, and 

109 See above, pp. 363 ff. It may be merely fortuitous, but Chaucer men- 
tions Bolonga oftener (four times, always in the Clerk’s Tale) than any other 
Italian city except Rome. If we exclude Florence, mentioned (D 1125) 
only in relation to Dante, and Milan (B 3589), only in relation to Bernabé; 
Ravenna and Verona (B. 1, pr. 4), only in translation; the only other Italian 
cities he names, except Pavia (E 1246; R. R. 1154) and Rome (frequently), are 
in the Clerk’s Tale (Padua, 27; Ferrara, 51; Saluzzo, 44, 63; Venice, 51 (also 
H. F. 1348). 

110 See above, p. 368, note 63. 

44 Cf. Sen. 1. 7 (Opera, 1581, pp. 747-8) ; 3. 1 (pp. 767-771) ; 8. 1 (p. 829) ; 
12. 2 (p. 904) ; De Viris Illustribus, ed. Razzolini, 1. 280. 

112“ Tutte le sue applicazioni furono per la sua Scuola; ... alle quali s’ 
aggiunsero le cure di servire i particolari e la Patria ne pit difficili affari, . . . enel 
sostenere la causa della legitimita dell’ elezione di Urbano VI” (Fantuzzi, p. 38). 
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they students, of the University of Bologna. And so he served 
the cause of scholarship, recognized as the most eminent teacher 
at “ Bologa the learned,” and rearing up such scholars as Gio- 
vanni da Imola and the future Cardinal Zabarella, Bishop of Flor- 
ence.'!* It was but a narrow professional training that Bologna 
gave in its school of law, it is true, in contradistinction to the liberal 
education provided by the University of Paris;'4* yet, notwith- 
standing the strictures of Petrarch,’!® the study can not have been 
wholly contemptible which produced such men as Lignano and In- 
nocent VII, the former of whom could say, when writing in cham- 
pionship of Urban VI:"!* “In taking up my pen, I have not aimed 
at benefices, nor dignities, nor worldly advancement, being content 
to live by the sweat of my brows, to which the Almighty has granted 
increase beyond my deserts.” 

It is to the credit of Lignano that, not being a Bolognese by 
birth, he should have won, by his services to the State of his adop- 
tion, the universal admiration and affection of its citizens; and that, 
being appointed to rule over it by a power to which it was often 
hostile, which had more than once sought to govern it by op- 
pressive and cruel ministers, and which had but recently devastated 
its territories with fire and sword, he was joyously acclaimed at his 
election, and, after five years, attended by the sorrowing city to his 
grave. 

As to the Church, he restrained the ferocity, and stimulated the 
benevolence, of its rulers in matters affecting Bologna, and did his 
utmost to avert the Great Schism (1378-1417), which a modern 
Catholic historian has pronounced the most terrible of all im- 
aginable calamities.1’* Faithful in a few things, Lignano was made 
ruler over many; and, what is much to his credit, he was never 
seduced by glittering allurements from his loyalty to the profession 
he had chosen. He could not be tempted to remain at the Papal 
court, nor to accept a cardinalate, however flattering were the in- 


113 Fantuzzi, p. 38. 

114 Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., 27. 753. 

115 Fam. 20. 4; Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch, p. 67. 

116 Raynald, p. 657. 

117 Pastor, Hist. of the Popes 1.127. He adds (p. 141) : “ We cannot wonder 
that the Christian religion became the derision of Jews and Mahometans.” 
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ducements which Urban VI might offer. During his lifetime he 
wrought first of all for his students; and, after providing for his 
natural heir, it was of future students that he thought in dedicating 
his whole property to their maintenance, should his direct descend- 
ants fail. Seldom has there been a more inspiring example of ap- 
plication to the duties next at hand, and refusal to abandon them 
for the sake of any distant prize, how splendid soever. Without 
derogation from Petrarch’s acknowledged merits, it must be said 
that, in the respect just mentioned, Lignano forms a striking con- 
trast to the poet. It is true that Petrarch exhorted the Pontiffs to 
return to Rome, and the Emperor to pacify Italy; he journeyed on 
embassies to cities as distant as Paris and Prague; but his declama- 
tions remained without effect, and the potentates who flattered him 
by their attentions took good care to disregard his counsels. Again, 
Petrarch was to one thing constant never. His restless vanity, or 
his quest of lucrative sinecures, led him from city to city, from 
court to court; but he was never willing to accept employment 
which might in the long run prove irksome, or detain him in one 
place. Rome could not win him by its coronation, nor Milan hold 
him by the silken bondage of the Visconti. Contrasting himself 
with men who had remained at Bologna, and continued to devote 
themselves to the legal profession, he wrote: “ Nature made me a 
lover of solitude, not of the law-courts. If I have ever done any- 
thing in my life that was lucky—lI dare not say wise—it was that, 
after making the acquaintance of Bologna, I turned my back upon 
it” (quod Bononiam vidi, et quod non inhesi) 1% 

As to the charm of diction, however, the advantage is all with 
Petrarch. If the style of Lignano were to be judged from his legal 
disquisitions, it could hardly escape being called an intolerable jar- 
gon;''® and even when he attempts to rise to something like elo- 
quence, he is redundant, monotonous, and awkward.’ In de- 

118 Fam, 4. 16; cf. Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, p. 60. 


119T append a specimen (Raynald, p. 635) : 


Decimoquinto attentis eorum sigillis notis, arguitur sic. Statur sigillo epis- 
copi, immo et privatis, de proba. post. cessio. et c. tertio de fide instrum. cum 
dilectus de solut. si quorundam, quoniam in sigillo est character, et litere nominis 
de fide instrum. inter dilectos ff. de testam. 1. ad testim. si quis ex testibus de 
pe. di. III. principium. et hoc maxime ubi apponantur litere scripte. 


120 As may be seen from the following extract (Raynald, p. 657) : 
Non ergo hoc casu agendum sophismatibus, non disputationibus, non lanceis 
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fense of his legal diction, it may be urged that Baldus often writes 
in an equally crabbed manner.’** Indeed, it must be owned that 
even Petrarch did not escape the evil influence of the current scho- 
lasticism, as appears from the oration he delivered at his crowning 
in the Capitol, when he must have been most anxious to win the 
hearts and convince the judgments of men. It is true that, with 
the advantage of typographical helps, the subjoined extract would 
be less repellent, but under no circumstances could a modern reader 
of taste be persuaded that it was worthy of the occasion and the 
poet : 


Est insuper arbor sacra metuenda et venerabilis unde et vir- 
gilius eneidos in septimo Laurus erat tecti medio penetralibus 
altis sacra comam multosque metu servata per anos, iusta quam 
aras, erigere consueverant iusta illud II. eneidos Edibus in 
mediis nudoque sub etheris axe ingens ara fuit iuxtaque veter- 
rima laurus incumbens are, apta cultui sacrificantium unde eneidos 
tertio Phebique sacerdos victis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro 
et lucanus in VI°. Unde et thessalice veniunt ad phithia laurus. 
Ornamentum non templorum modo sed ipsius etiam capitolii lu- 
canus in p®. sacras poscunt capitolia lauros. Dies me deficiet si 
singula prosequar et certe preter hec omnia similiter videtur laurus 
convenire cesaribus et poetis cum utrosque sacros appellari solitos 
possem mille autoritatibus ostendere nisi occurreret illud ciceroni- 
anum utitur in re certa testimoniis non necessariis.*** 


This, however, is Petrarch at his nadir as a writer of prose; 
and, while his worst is little better than Lignano’s average, he can 
at moments, when composing under the influence of Cicero, attain 
heights which, though they would doubtless have seemed less than 


vel bellorum strepitibus, non pecuniariis corruptionibus, vel principum szxcu- 
larium favoribus, sed veris planis inductionibus ad veritatem progredientibus, 
spiritualibus clericorum armis, fletibus videlicet et orationibus. 


Different, but no better, is one of his numerous professions of entire sub- 
servience to the Church (Fantuzzi, p. 40) : 


In his omnibus per me scriptis iis actibus, et quibuscumque aliis scribendis 
et scriptis, protestor quod si aliquid scriptum vel scribendum reperiatur dissonum 
a veritate Fidei et Sancte Matris Ecclesie, ex nunc revoco, et pro revocato 
reputo, et habeo pro non scripto; credens, asserens, affirmans, et predicans 
quod docet, asserit, et predicat Sancta Mater Ecclesia et Sancti Doctores ipsius. 
Et hanc protestationem volo et intendo habere pro repetita in quibuscumque 
actibus meis et singulis aliis actibus. 

121 Raynald, pp. 613-631. See Tiraboschi, p. 379. 

122 Hortis, Scritti Inediti di Francesco Petrarca, pp. 324-5. 
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Alpine to his master, would have been quite unattainable, if not in- 
deed almost undiscernible, to the Bolognese canonist.12* 

Chaucer, in his character as poet, could hardly fail to pay 
exceptional honor to Petrarch’s eloquence and the music of his 
verse; and so, whatever he may have known or felt concerning the 
solid merits of Lignano, like himself a servant of the State, it is not 
surprising that his more instinctive sympathy should be with the 
laureate 


whos rethoryke"™* sweete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye.?*° 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


123J quote the following (Fam. 14. 5: ed. Fracassetti, 2. 299-300), not to 
show Petrarch’s utmost reach as a stylist, but as a fair sample of his better prose 
(he is writing in 1352 to the Doge and Council of Genoa) : 

Multis annis nihil apud vos pacatum, nihil tutum, dum nihil tamen interea 
nisi victrices manus vestrorum civium et nota arma timeretis; donec tandem 
malis admoniti ad unius justi ducis auxilium confugistis, qui optimus procul 
dubio reipublice status est. Tum primum sopitis similtatibus renovata felicitas 
vestra fuit, et pulsis zrumnarum nebulis votiva serenitas restituta. Inde domi 
pax, et pacis semper amica justitia; inde dulcis civium concordia civitatum cer- 
tissimum incrementum, nulleque nisi de hoste victorie. Quze cum ita sint, 
facilis, nisi fallor, in posterum cautela est. 


Petrarch may have had occasion to compare his own eloquence with Lig- 
nano’s on January 3, 1371 (see above, p. 363). 
124 The most eloquent of all Italian lyrics, according to Leopardi (Rime di 
F. P., ed. Carducci and Ferrari, pp. 83-4) are the O aspettata, Spirto gentil, and 
Italia mia (tr. by Cayley, Odes 2, 6, and 16), for which see Hollway-Calthrop, 
Petrarch, pp. 42, 63, 176-7. 
125 Chaucer here seems to be intimating these lines of Deschamps’ ballade 
(1386? 1393?) to himself (Oxford Chaucer 1. vii) : 
grans en ta poeterie, 
Bries en parler, saiges en rethorique, 
Aigles treshaulx, qui par ta theorique 
Enlumines le regne d’Eneas, 


and thus to be making over his title in the compliment to Petrarch. 








CHAUCER’S BOETHIUS AND JEAN DE MEUN* 


HIS article is concerned with one thing, and one thing only— 
the demonstration of Chaucer’s use, in his own translation of 
Boethius, of the French version which is best represented by MS. 
B. N. fr. 1097. Into the thorny question of the glosses it is not my 
purpose to enter here. 

In 1868 there was printed in the Athenaeum' an unsigned state- 
ment to the effect that a “ chapter” of “a magnificent copy of Jean 
de Méung’s Boethius” in the British Museum had “lately been 
compared with Chaucer’s translation and the original Boethius, by 
Mr. Edward Bell, for the Early English Text Society; and the 
result is, that Chaucer’s Englishing was certainly not made from 
the French of Jean de Méung, but direct from Boethius.” In the 
same year the results of this examination (presumably) were com- 
municated more fully by Richard Morris in his edition of Boethius 
for the Early English Text Society,? with the statement that 
“Chaucer did not English Boethius second-hand, through any early © 
French version, as some have supposed, but made his translation 
with the Latin original before him.” Twenty-eight brief passages 
are quoted in the Latin, French, and English in support of this con- 
tention. In 1870 ten Brink* referred to the communication in the 
Athenaeum, and added: “ Der Boethius des Jehan de Meung steht 
mir nicht zu gebote. Es scheint mir jedoch die vergleichung des 

* Editor's Note: This article of Professor Lowes was in our hands for a 
considerable time before the appearance of the dissertation of Dr. Bernard L. 
Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, Princeton 
University Press, 1917. The first nine pages of Dr. Jefferson’s dissertation treat 
of Chaucer’s use of Jean de Meun’s translation. His conclusions agree with those 
of Professor Lowes. 

1 No. 2132, September 5, 1868, p. 304. 

2 P. xiii. Morris’s edition (from Add. MS. 10340) is reprinted in the Chaucer 
Society’s Publications (1886), together with Furnivall’s edition of Chawcer’s 


‘Boece’ from MS. Camb. Ii. 3. 21. 


8 Studien, p. 139. In the Hist. Eng. Lit., Il, 78-81, ten Brink expresses no 
opinion on the point. 
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Englischen mit dem lateinischen texte zu geniigen, um den unmit- 
telbaren zusammenhang beider evident zu machen.” 

There the matter seems to have rested until 1891, when Mr. H. 
F. Stewart, in his Boethius: An Essay, presented a number of par- 
allels between Chaucer’s translation and another French version— 
that of MS. B. N. fr. 1097—with a very cautious statement of their 
implications.* Stewart properly pointed out that “unfortunately, 
Dr. Morris’s passages are not taken from any translation by Jehan 
de Meun,” but from an anonymous version made in 1477. In 1894 
Skeat pronounced definitely against the view that Chaucer used any 
French translation: “I shall here dismiss, as improbable and unnec- 
essary, a suggestion sometimes made, that Chaucer may have con- 
sulted some French version in the hope of obtaining assistance from 
it; there is no sure trace of anything of the kind, and the internal 
evidence is, in my opinion, decisively against it.’’® 

The next year, however, Professor Mark Liddell printed in the 
Academy’ a list of more significant parallels than those presented by 
Stewart, between Chaucer’s translation and MS. 1097, with the 
promise of a much more detailed comparison later. Two years 
later, in the Nation,’ Liddell announced that he was preparing for 
the Chaucer Society a parallel-text edition of Chaucer’s translation 
and the French version ascribed to Jean de Meun (MS. 1097), 
from which the evidence would appear conclusive. And in the 
Globe Chaucer (1903)® he reiterated his view that Chaucer “ makes 
very free use of an existing French version now commonly ascribed 
to Jehan de Meung.” 

On account, perhaps, of the somewhat meagre evidence actually 
adduced, the view of Stewart and Liddell has not met with very 
general acceptance. Miss Petersen’s adhesion is marked by cau- 
tion: “Chaucer, then, seems to have had access to the Latin text 
of Boethius, to the French prose translation, and, very probably, to 
Trivet’s Latin commentary.”® Root summarily rejects the sugges- 


4 Pp. 202-06. Stewart’s eight parallels are chosen from among the twenty- 
eight passages selected by Morris. 

5 Oxford Chaucer (2d ed., 1900), II, xiv. This statement represents, accord- 
ingly, Skeat’s opinion as late as 1900. 

6 No. 1220 (September 21, 1895), p. 227. 

7 Vol. 64, No. 1651 (February 18, 1897), pp. 124-125. 

8 Pp. xl. 

®PMLA., XVIII (1903), 180. 
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tion: “ Chaucer made his translation directly from the Latin. . . . 
There is no adequate support for the assumption frequently made that 
he availed himself of the French translation attributed to Jean de 
Meun.’?® Wells admits the possibility of Chaucer’s knowledge of 
Jean de Meun’s version, but assumes that his immediate source was 
the Latin: “Chaucer made his version from the Latin, probably 
using a MS. with glosses—seemingly Trivet’s Latin commentary, 
or matter from Trivet. Possibly he had access to the French 
translation associated with Jean de Meun. A fourteenth-century 
MS. containing all three of these works together is in Paris (MS. 
Latin 18424).”!1_ At the moment I do not have access to other 
opinions that may have been expressed. But the case for Jean de 
Meun’s French as Chaucer’s primary source has certainly not been 
generally regarded as a clear one. 

It is now almost twenty-two years since Professor Liddell’s 
promise of a more detailed comparison was made, and a little more 
than twenty since his announcement of the forthcoming parallel 
text. There happens to be at hand material which makes a fuller 
demonstration of his contention possible. And since Chaucer’s pro- 
cedure here bears very definitely on certain investigations of my 
own which go to show that in other instances as well he supple- 
mented his Latin originals by the use of French translations, I feel 
that I shall not be guilty of unfairness to Professer Liddell if I use 
for my own purposes such published evidence as has been now for 
four years available.?? 

In a 3 Langlois published a significant article'* in which he 
demonsttated conclusively that the French prose translation repre- 
sented by MS. B. N. fr. 1097 was the work of Jean de Meun, 
and that the translation in alternate verse and prose commonly at- 
tributed to him was not his. As part of his evidence Langlois gives 
a considerable number of extracts from MS. 1097. These extracts 

10 The Poetry of Chaucer (1906), p. 84. 

114 Manual of the Writings in Middle English (1916), p. 651. For an 
account of the MS. to which Wells refers see PMLA., XVIII, 189-90. 

12T had practically completed arrangements, through the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor Legouis and M. Omont, to secure a photographic copy of MS. B.N. fr. 
1097, when the new submarine ruthlessness, with its later developments, made 


it, at the time when this article was written, seem useless to proceed. 
13“Ta Traduction de Boéce par Jean de Meun,” Romania, XLII, 331-60. 
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are much more extensive than any which have been printed before, 
and they are chosen, of course, without the slightest reference to 
Chaucer’s translation. They represent, accordingly, an absolutely 
unbiased selection, so far as the use which I wish to make of them is 
concerned. What I propose to do, then, is to compare them with 
the corresponding passages in Chaucer’s translation, and with the 
Latin original. 

Instead of printing the Latin, English, and French in parallel 
columns, I shall arrange them in parallel /ines, in order to bring out 
more clearly the correspondence in word order between the English 
and the French. And I shall print at the foot of the page the 
corresponding passages from Langlois’s B (MS. B. N. fr. 1096) 
and C (MS. B. N. fr. 17272—the version formerly attributed to 
Jean de Meun), for the sake of the demonstration which they 
afford that the correspondences between Chaucer and MS. 1097 can- 
not be explained as the inevitable coincidences that might be ex- 
pected between any two fairly literal translations of the same text. 
The italics in the French text are uniformly those employed by 
Langlois for “les mots ajoutés a l’original latin” ;1* those in the 
English text represent the “explanatory words and phrases which 
are not in the Latin text,”?® as Chaucer’s translation is printed by 
Skeat. In cases where the English is obviously closer to the Latin 
than to the French, the corresponding words are printed in bold- 
faced type. Particularly noteworthy agreements between the 
French and the English (apart from the constant agreement in 
vocabulary and word order) as against the Latin are indicated by 
asterisks. I have followed the Latin text as given by Langlois. 
The English text is that of the Oxford Chaucer.?® 

The first passage which I shall give is Bk. V, pr. vi, 182-222 
(in the English text). For the French and Latin see Romania, 

14 Romania, XLII, 341. 

15 Oxford Chaucer, II, xlvii. 

16 For Skeat’s account of the manuscripts and editions, see Oxford Chaucer, 
II, xxxvii-xlvii. And compare Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, 
p. 360. In the notes that follow, where the English version is referred to, A 
(as in Skeat) = MS. Addit. 16165 (Br. Mus.); C=MS. Camb. Ii. 1. 38; 


Ed. = Thynne (probably following Caxton). See esp. Oxford Chaucer, II, xliv, 
foot, xlvi-vii). 
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XLII, 337-40. The length of the excerpt enhances greatly its value 
as evidence. Heretofore only very brief extracts have been cited. 


Et tu diras: Que sera ce donques? Ne sera pas 
But thou mayst seyn ayein: “ How shal it thanne be? Shal not 
Quid igitur, inquies? 


muee la divine science par ma disposicion, si comme quant 
the devyne science be chaunged by my disposicioun, whan that 
Ex meane dispositione scientia divina mutabitur, ut cum 


je voudroie ores une chose et ores une autre, ne nous 
I wol o thing now, and now another? And thilke 
ego nunc hoc nunc illud velim, illa quoque 


doit pas estre avis que elle entrechange aussi ses divers 
prescience, ne semeth it nat to entrechaunge 
noscendi vices alternare videatur? 


fais de cognoistre 
stoundes of knowinge;’ 


’ 





as who seith, ne shal it nat seme to 
us, that the devyne prescience entre- 
chaungeth hise dyverse stoundes of 
knowinge, 

si que elle cognoisse une foiz une chose et autre foiz 

so that it knowe sum-tyme o thing and sum-tyme 


le contraire de ce? Non. Certez non, car li 
the contrarie of that thing?* No, forsothe, quod I. For the 
Minime. Omne namque 


divins regart queurt au devant et voit tous futurs,* 
devyne sighte renneth to-forn and seeth alle futures,* 
futurum divinus praecurrit intuitus 


cest a dire toutez chosez a avenir, et les retourne* et 
and clepeth hem ayein, 
et ad praesentiam 





B 

Mais tu dira: Je changerai donques 
la science de Dieu au changement de 
ma disposicion? Que aussi com je 
vueil or un or autre, elle change or 
une part or autre. 

Nenil, quar quant que est a venir, 
le regart Dieu voit avant et rapelle a 


17 Ed. of that thing; C. A. om. 


* 

Mais tu diras: Se changera doncques 
la science de Dieu au changement de 
ma disposicion? Que aussy comme je 
voeul un, je voeul orez aultrez, elle se 
se change orez d’une part orez d’aultre. 

Je te dy que non; car quanque il 
est advenir, le regard de Dieu voit et 
scet avant et le retourne et rappelle 
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rapele a la presence de sa propre cognoissance, n’il 
and retorneth*?* hem to the presence of his propre knowinge; ne he 
propriae cognitionis retorquet ac revocat. Nec 


n’entrechange pas, si comme tu cuidez, les fais do cognoistre 

ne entrechaungeth nat, so’® as thou wenest, the stoundes of for- 
knowinge, 

alternat, ut existimas, nunc hoc, nunc illud praenoscendi vices ; 


ore une chose ore une autre, mais il, permanant,* vient 
as* now this, now that; but he ay-dwellinge* comth 
sed uno ictu mutationes tuas manens praevenit atque 


au devant et embrace a un coup toutez tes mutacions. 
biforn, and embraceth at o strook alle thy mutaciouns. 
complectitur. 


Et ceste presence de toutez chosez comprendre et de veoir 
And this presence to comprehenden and to seen alle thinges, 
Quam comprehendendi omnia visendique praesentiam, 


les n’a pas prise Dieus de l’avenement des chosez a avenir, 
god ne hath nat taken it of the bitydinge of thinges to come, 
non ex futurarum proventu rerum, 


mais de sa propre simplece. Et par ce est solu ce que tu deis 

but of his propre simplicitee. And her-by is assoiled thilke thing 
that thou puttest 

sed ex propria Deus simplicitate sortitus est. Ex quo illud quoque 
resolvitur, quod 


un pou si devant, c’est assavoir* qu’il n’est pas digne chose 
a little her-biforn, that is to seyn,* that it is unworthy thing 
paulo ante posuisti, indignuum esse 


de dire que nos futurs doignent cause a la prescience 
to seyn, that our futures yeven cause of the science of God. 
si scientia Dei causam futura nostra praestare dicantur ; 


B G 
sa presence; ne ne mue or Ci or a la presence de sa cognoissance; ne 
¢a, si com tu cuides, mais a un seul ne se meut or ci or ¢a, si comme tu 
cop, elle, sans nul mouvement en- cuidez, mais a ung seul cop celle muan- 
clost tes muances. Etcepouoirdetout ce, elle, sans tous mouvemens enclost. 
prendre ensemble, elle n’a pas des La quelle (ses) force de tout prendre 
choses avenir, mais l’a Dieux de sa ensamble et de veoir en present, elle 


n’a pas des choses advenir, mais de 


18 Cf, Lat. retorquet. 
19 A. om. so. 
20 A. om. as. 
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de Dieu, ne que il soient cause de celle prescience ; 


car ceste force de science, qui toutez chosez embrace 

For certes this strengthe of the devyne science, which that em- 
braceth alle thinges 

haec enim scientiae vis praesentaria notione cuncta complectens, 


par sa presentaire cognoissance,* establist a toutez chosez 
by his presentarie knowinge,* establissheth maner to alle thinges, 
rebus omnibus modum ipsa constituit, 


propre maniere, et ne doit riens aus chosez derrenierez. 
and it ne oweth naught to latter thinges ; 
nihil vero posterioribus debet. 


Et comme ces chosez soient ainsi, ce est assavoir que necessité 
and sin that these things ben thus, that is to seyn, sin that necessitee 
Quae cum ita sint, 


n'est pas es chosez de la prescience divine,* franchise de arbitre 
nis nat in thinges by the devyne prescience,*™ than is ther freedom 
of arbitre 


est de demeure enterinement es mortieus hommes ;* ne les lais 
that dwelleth hool and unwemmed to mortal men.* Ne the lawes 
manet intemerata mortalibus arbitrii libertas; nec iniquae 


ne propousent pas ne prometent felonnessement**? loiers 
ne purposen nat wikkedly* medes 
leges solutis omni necessitate voluntatibus praemia 


B G 

propre simplece. Et pour ce est solu sa propre simplesse. Et pour ce est 
ce que tu disoies avant, que ce seroit soult ce que tu disoiez ci devant, que 
chose desordonnee se noz choses a ce seroit chose desordonnee se nos 
venir donnoient cause a la science de chosez advenir donnoient cause a la 
Dieu; quar ceste vertu de science, prescience de Dieu; car ceste vertu de 
qui tout enclost en sa presencialité, science, qui en presencialité enclost 
donne maniere a toutes choses, ne tout et embrace, donne et establist 


5 magniere a tous, ne riens ne doibt aux 
riens ne leur doit aprés. Et comme il choses derrenierez et advenir. Et 
soit ainssi, il remaint aux mortelx comme il soit ainsy, il remaint aux 


21C. om.thatis . . . prescience; Ed. and A. have it. Miss Petersen (PMLA., 
XVIII, 188) assigns this to Trivet’s comment: “ videlicet, cognoscit ea que sunt 
nobis futura non quia habent causas necessarias nec etiam imponendi eis neces- 
sitatem eveniendi.” It is, however, a literal translation of Jean de Meun’s gloss. 
See also below, p. 390, n. 24. 

22 Langlois notes: “imiquae, écrit inique dans le ms., a pu étre pris pour 
un adverbe.” It will be observed that Chaucer follows faithfully Jean de 
Meun’s error. 
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et paines es volentez des hommes qui sont* absoluz et - 
and peynes to the willinges of men that ben* unbounden and 
poenasque proponunt. 


delivrez* de toutez necessitez; et par dessus maint Dieus 
quite* oof alle mnecessitee. And god, 
Manet etiam spectator desuper 


regardeur ef cognoisseur* de toutez chosez avant neis que 
biholder and for-witer* of alle thinges, dwelleth above; 
cunctorum praescius Deus, 


elles soient faitez,?* et la presente pardurableté de sa vision 
and the present eternitee of his sighte 
visionisque ejus praesens semper aeternitas 


queurt touz jours avec la diverse* qualité de nos faiz qui 
renneth alwey with the dyverse** qualitee of our dedes, 
cum nostrorum actuum futura qualitate concurrit, 


sont neis encores a venir, et dispanse et ordenne* loiers 
dispensinge and ordeyninge* medes 
bonis praemia, malis supplicia 
aus bons et tourmens aus malvais. Ne pour niant ne sont 
to goode men, and torments®® to wikked men. Ne in ydel ne in 
veyn ne ben 


dispensans. Nec frustra sunt 


B Cc 


entiere franchise de voulenté; ne les 
lois ne sont pas mauvaisement qui 
ordonnent querre dons et painnes 

aux franches voulentez. Et li souve- 
rains regarderres est par dessus, Dieux 
qui tout voit et precognoist et dis- 
pense aux bons loiers et aux mauvais 
tormentz. 


morteulx franchise entiere de volenté; 
ne lez raisons ne sont pas malvaises 
qui proposent guerredons et painez 
aux volentez franchez de toutez nec- 
cessitez, Et le souverain regardeur, c’est 
Dieu qui est par dessus, qui tout voit 
et precongnoist en la presence de sa 
vision etternelle, quiere (sic) aucune 


23 Langlois observes, with reference to the italicized words: “Ces six mots 
traduisent le préfixe de praescius, que ne rend pas le mot ‘cognoisseur.’” 
Chaucer has rendered the Latin prefix by “for-” in “ forwiter,” but has fol- 





lowed Jean de Meun in translating “spectator . 


. . praescius” by two nouns. 


24 Miss Petersen (PMLA., XVIII, 188) assigns this to Trivet’s gloss: “id 


est, diversitate in bonitate et malicia.” 
See also above, p. 380, n. 21. 
25 C. torment; A. tourmentz. 


But it comes directly from Jean de Meun. 
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pas misez en Dieu esperancez et prieres qui ne peuent 


ther nat put in god hope 


and preyeres, that ne mowen nat 


in Deo positae spes precesque ; quae, cum rectae sunt, 


estre sans valeur* et sans fait quant elles sont faites droitement. 
ben unspeedful* ne with-oute effect, whan they ben rightful. 


inefficaces esse non possunt. 


Despiecez donques et eschevez* les vicez et aimez* et 
Withstond thanne and eschue* thou vyces ; worshipe and love* 
Aversamini igitur vitia, colite virtutes, 


ensuiez les vertuz; soulevez vostre courage a droitez esperancez; 
thou virtues; areys thy corage to rightful hopes; 


ad rectas spes animum sublevate, 


tendez humblement prieres en haut a Dieu. 
yilde thou humble preyeres a-heigh. 
humiles preces in excelsa porrigite. 


Grant necessité de 
Gret necessitee of 
Magna vobis est, 


proéce, se vous ne vous en voulez faindre, vous est chargiee* et 
prowesse and virtue is encharged* and commanded to yow, yif ye 
si dissimulare von vultis, necessitas indicta probitatis, 


‘enjointe, c’est a dire grant mestier vous est que vous soiés pru- 
domme, quant vous faitez toutes vos euvres* 
nil nat dissimulen ; sin that ye worken and doon, that is to seyn, 
your dedes or your workes,* 


cum ante oculos agitis 


devant les yeulz du juge qui toutez chosez voit. 


biforn the eyen of the juge that seeth and demeth alle thinges. 


judicis cuncta cernentis. 


To 


whom be glorye and worshipe by infinit tymes. AMEN.** 


B 


Et donques ne met I’en pas en vain 
esperance et prieres en Dieu; 


et quant elles sont droitureres, elles 
ne peuent estre sans fruict. Laissiez 
donques les vices et hantez les vertuz et 
levez vos cuers a droites esperances, 
et envoiez prieres humbles vers le 
ciel; quar grant necessité de bien 
faire, se dissimuler ne voulez, est en- 


26 A. Ed. om. To... AMEN. Cf 


Cc 
condicion de nos fais a advenir et dis- 
pense et ordonne aux bons loiers et 
aux malvais tourmens. Et doncques 
pour ce ne sont pas misez en Dieu 
vaine esperance et prierez; les quellez, 
quant ellez sont droicturierez ne poe- 
vent estre sans [fruit]. Soiés donc- 
ques anemis aux vicez et frequentez 
lez vertus et levés vos coeurs a droic- 
tez esperancez et envoiez prierez 
humblez envers le ciel; car grant 
necessité vous est enjoincte et enchar- 
gie de promesse et de bien faire se 


. Trivet, in PMLA., XVIII, 188. 
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B Cc 
jointe, a vous mortels, quant vous ou- vous ne volez dissimuler et faindre, 
vrez devant les yeulz de celui qui © vos mortelz, quant vous faitez vos 
tout voit. oeuvrez devant les yeulx de celuy qui 
tout voit. 


It would be a work of supererogation to comment at length on 
the agreement of the French and English in vocabulary, and es- 
pecially in word order. The evidence speaks for itself. If to any 
one it does not, the law of probability may be invoked. The chances 
against coincidence as the source of such a series of correspondences 
in word order alone would run into the millions. 

The other passages which Langlois adduces are briefer. I shall 
give them with as little comment as possible. 


Neron contraint Seneque son familier et son maistre 
Nero constreynede Senek, his familier and his mayster 
Nero Senecam familiarem praeceptoremque suum 


a eslire de quel mort il voudroit mourir. 
to chesen on what deeth he wolde deyen.** 
ad eligendae mortis coegit arbitrium. 


. Mais neis dire le de bouche, c’est felons pechiez.* 
. but for to speke it with mouth, it is a felonous sinne.*?* 
Quod sentire non modo nefas est, sed etiam voce proferre. 


. ces communes* putereles abandonnees au peuple, 
. this commune* strompetes”® of swich a place that men clepen 
. has scenicas meretriculas {the theatre 


27 Bk. III, pr. v, 34-35 (Oxford numbering) ; Romania, XLII, 346. B and 
C are as follows: 


B Cc 
Nerons a Seneque son maistre Noiron l’empereur et Senecque 
donna chois de eslire la man- son maistre et son famellier, ne le 
iere de mort que il voudroit. constraint il pas a eslire tel mar- 


tire qu’il luy plairoit. 
28 Bk. V, pr. iii, 88-89; Romania, XLII, 345. “Le commencement de la 
phrase est omis dans le ms, 1097” (Langlois). B and C are as follows: 


B Cc 
La quel chose non pas seul- La quelle chose, non pas seull- 
ement' cuider mais le dire est ement cuidier, mais le dire de Dieu 
grans erreurs. est grant erreur et felonie. 


29 Bk. I, pr. i, 34-35; Romania, XLII, 365, n. 4. B has: “ces ordes puter- 
elles”; Be: “ces ombrouces p.”; C: “celles viles ribaudes.” This passage is 
quoted by Morris (p. xiii) and Stewart (p. 204). The combined influence of 
the Latin and the French is here very obvious. 
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. ocient le blé planteiireux des fruiz de raison 
. destroyen the corn plentevous of fruites of reason* 
. uberem fructibus rationis segetem necant 


. et tiennent les pensees des hommes en coustume* 
for they holden the hertes of men in usage* 
hominumque mentes assuefaciunt morbo, 


et ne les delivrent pas de maladie.* 
but they ne delivere nat folk fro maladie.*** 
non liberant. 


Chaucer agrees with Jean de Meun in the phrasal translation of 
assuefaciunt, and especially in the striking blunder of separating 
morbo from assuefaciunt, and connecting it instead with liberant.** 


Mais se vos blandices me fortreissent 
But if ye Muses hadden withdrawen fro me, with your flateryes, 
At si quem profanum, uti vulgo solitum vobis, 


aucun homme rude et non profitable,* si comme I’on 
any uncunninge and unprofitable man,* as men 
blanditiae vestrae detraherent .. . 


le seut communement trouver ou peuple* . . . 
ben wont to finde comunly amonges the poeple* . . .** 


Jean de Meun completely misunderstands ut vulgo solitum vobis; 
Chaucer follows him in precisely the same misunderstanding, and 
also in the shift in the position of the phrase—as well as in the 
doublet by which he translates profanum.™ 


30 Bk. I, pr. i, 40; Romania, XLII, 365, n. 5. B has: “destruient le blé de 
raison, qui porte fruit plantureus”; C has: “ esteignent le grant fruit de raison.” 

31 Bk, I, pr. i, 41-42; Romania, XLII, 365, n. 7. B has: “Elles aichent [Be, 
elle atrait] les cuers des gens senz donner garison de maladie”; C has: “Et 
ainsi attraient les cueurs des hommes, ne de mal ne les delivrent mie.” 

32 See Langlois, p. 365, n. 7. 

33 Bk. I, pr. i, 42-44; Romania, XLII, 365, n. 10. B has: “Se voz losanges 
me fortraissisent aucun paysant rude”: C has: “Se vos losenges me fortraisis- 
sent aucun homme vil, comme Il’omme chaitif et sans valeur.” 

34B omits wt . . . vobis, as does C, unless the phrase comme . . . valeur is 
intended to render it. 
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Pardurableté est donques parfaite possession et toute ensemble* 
Eternitee, thanne, is parfit possessioun and al-togidre* 
Aeternitas igitur est interminabilis vitae tota simul et 


de vie nommie terminable. 
of life interminable.** 
perfecta possessio. 


Chaucer’s agreement with Jean de Meun in his remarkable render- 
ing of tota simul et perfecta possessio needs no comment. 


N’as tu apris dés lors que tu fus enfes 
Lernedest nat thou in Greke, whan thou were yonge, 
Nonne adolescentulus 8v0 tois rious, rov pev Eva 


et jeunes que dui tonnel, li uns est plains de mal 

that in the entree,* or in the celere, of Jupiter, ther ben couched 
kaxav, Tov di Etepov Kad@v,in Jovis limine jacere didicisti? 

et li autres plains de bien, gisent ou sueil, 

two tonnes; that on is ful of good, that other is ful of harm ?%* 
c’est dire en l’entree* de la meson Jupiter. 


The examples so far have been drawn from the Proses only.** 
We may now compare a few translations from the Metres. 


Homers, qui si doucement chanta que on dit qwil ot 
Homer with the honey mouth, that is to seyn, Homer with the 
Puro clarum lumine Phoebum 


bouche de miel, dit que li soleus est clers de pure lumiere 
seur toutes autres clartez. 


35 Bk. V, pr. vi, 10-11; Romania, XLII, 344. B and C have: “ Eternité est 
parfaite possession de vie sanz terme, qui est toute ensemble.” 
36 Bk. II, pr. ii, 53-55; Romania, XLII, 345. B and C are as follows: 


B Cc 
N’apreis tu pas en ta jonnece Quant tu estoies a l’escolle, jones, ne 
que au porche de Jupiter a -II- ton- aprins tu mie que au porche Jupiter 
neaux, l’un plain de bien, l’autre avoit deux tonniaulx, l’un plain de 
de mal. bien et l’autre plain de mal. 


37 The remarkable gloss (Bk. I, pr. iv, 53 ff.) which describes how Boethius 
defended the people of Campania against Theodoric’s “ coemption” is quoted by 
Liddell from Jean de Meun’s version in Academy, September 21, 1895, p. 227. A 
somewhat fuller extract is given by Langlois (p. 341), who also prints (p. 367) 
the Latin text and the renderings of B and C. I have omitted the passage for 
lack of space, but the comparison may easily be made. 
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swete ditees, singeth, that the sonne is cleer by pure light.** 
Melliflui canit oris Homerus. 


Chaucer coincides with Jean de Meun in reversing the order of the 
two lines of the Latin, and he includes a paraphrase of Jean’s first 
gloss. The next passage is a remarkable one. 


Nous avons biens cogneiti com grans domages et com 
We han wel _ knowen how many grete harmes and 
Novimus quantas dederit ruinas, 


grans agraventeiirez fist l’empereiir Neron.* 
destrucciouns weren don by the emperor Nero.* 


Il fist ardoir la cité de Romme et fist ocirre les senateurs ; 
He leet brenne the citee of Rome, and made sleen the senatoures. 
Urbe flammata patribusque caesis, 


et fist ocirre son frere, 
And he, cruel, whylom slew his brother ; 
Fratre qui quondam ferus interempto, 


and he was maked moist with the blood of his moder; 
Matris effuso maduit cruore; 


et despecier fist sa mere par membrez; et la fist ouvrir 
that is to seyn, he leet sleen and slitten the body of his moder, 


pour veoir le lieu ou il avoit esté conceiis, 
to seen wher he was conceived ; 


et regarda de toutez pars* dehors et dedens le corps tout froit, 
and he loked on every halve* up-on her colde dede body, 
Corpus et visu gelidum peierrans, 


ne onques n’i pleura, aingois fu si dur que 
ne no tere ne wette his face, but he was so hard-herted that 
Ora non tinxit lacrymis, sed esse 


il pot jugier de biauté morte.* 


38 Bk. V, met. ii, 1-2; Romania, XLII, 341. B and C are as follows: 


B Cc 
Le soleil qui a les rais clers Le soleil qui est beaus et clers 
Loe molt li bons clercs Omers. Loe moult li sages Omers. 
[ms. ouvriers]. 
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he mighte ben domes-man or juge of hir dede beautee.**® 

Censor extincti potuit decoris. 

Chaucer’s dependence upon Jean de Meun in these lines is as unmis- 
takable as in the passages already quoted. The pair of words by 
which he translates ruinas; the naming of “the emperor Nero”; 
the phrasal translation (identical with Jean de Meun’s) of the abla- 
tives absolute in urbe . . . caesis; the concurrence in the remarkable 
gloss which deals with Nero’s treatment of the body of his mother ;*° 
the agreement (especially in the paraphrase of per- in pererrans) 
in the translation of visu . . . pererrans; the “hard-herted” gloss, 
and the striking “ dede beautee ’—all these, singly and together, are 
conclusive. On the other hand, it is no less clear that Chaucer had 
the Latin text also before him. “Cruel” is the ferus of the Latin; 


matris . . . cruore is fully translated, as well as Jean de Meun’s 
gloss; instead of Jean’s prosaic ne . . . pleura Chaucer adopts the 
vivid Ora . . . lacrymis of the original; and he retains the Censor 


of the line last quoted. But it is obvious that it is Jean de Meun 
whom he is supplementing by the Latin, not the reverse. 

The immediately following lines in the sixth Metre are no less 
significant. 


And nathales, yit governede this Nero by ceptre alle the poeples 
Hic tamen sceptro populus regebat 


that Phebus the sonne may seen, cominge from his 
Quos videt condens radios sub undas 


39 Bk. II, met. vi, 1-9; Romania, XLII, 347-48. B and C are as follows: 


B C 
Bien savons les destructions Les doleurs vous recorderons 
Que fist ’emperere Neyrons; Que fist l’empereur Noirons: 
Rome mist a feu et a flame Par son command fu arse Romme 
Et aux senateurs tolli l’ame, Et mort li ancien (saige) preudomme, 
Comme felons occist son frere, Et [si] fist occire son frere, 
Et fist tranchier le corps sa mere; Et par mi fist fendre sa mere; 
Le corps mort prist a regarder Quant occis l’eust a grant doleur; 
N’onques pour lui ne voulst plourer, Pour luy ne fist ne doeul ne pleur, 
Mais tant dit quant l’ot avisé Fors tant dist quant eult perdu l’ame 
Que belle femme avoit esté. Qu’elle avoit esté belle femme. 


40It is of course entirely possible that this gloss was found in the Latin 
MSS. used by both Chaucer and Jean de Meun. See Langlois, pp. 346-48. In 
the light of the other correspondences, however, the overwhelming probability 
is that Chaucer took it over directly from the French. 
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outereste arysinge til he hyde his bemes under the wawes; 
Phoebus, extremo veniens ab ortu. 


that is to seyn, he governed all the poeples by ceptre imperial 
Et toutevois gouvernoit il par sceptre emperial touz les peuplez 


that the sonne goth aboute, from est to west.*" 


que li soleuz venans voit en oriant et en occident et en midi et en sep- 
tentrion. 


In this instance also Chaucer has combined the French and the 
Latin, but in a different fashion. He has first translated directly 
the three lines of the Latin text. Thereupon he has inserted bodily, 
as a gloss, Jean de Meun’s translation of these same three lines. Even 
in his direct translation of the Latin, moreover, he has inserted 
“alle” (touz) from the French, and has glossed Phoebus by Jeat 
de Meun’s li soleus.*® One other brief passage in Langlois remains. 


Es brocons de la roiche Eschimenienne, la ou 
In the cragges of the roche of the contree of Achemenie, ther-as 
Rupis Achaemeniae scopulis, 


la fuitive bataille des Turcs getent et fichent* leurs javeloz 
the fleeing bataile ficcheth*** hir dartes, 
ubi versa sequentum Pectoribus figit spicula pugna fugax. 


41 Bk. II, met. vi, 9-13; Romania, XLII, 346. B and C are as follows: 


B & 
Si estoit il sires du monde Et si gouvernoit il le monde 
De toutes pars a la reonde. Tant comme il dure a la reonde. 
Just as Jean de Meun has condensed Il. 2-6 of the Latin (see n. 42 below for Il. 
4-6) into que ... septentrion above, so B and C have each reduced the same 
five lines to one (De [Tant] . . . reonde). 
42 The next three lines in the Latin are as follows: 


Quos premunt septem gelidi triones, 
Quos Notus sicco violentus aestu 
Torret, ardentes recoquens arenas. 


Chaucer translates (13-15) the first line, and adds: “this is to seyn, he gov- 
ernede all the poeples that ben under the party of the north.” This seems to 
be Jean de Meun’s en septentrion. Similarly Chaucer translates (17-19) the 
next two lines, and adds: “ that is to seyn, alle the poeples in the south”—which 
is apparently Jean’s en midi. 

43So far as one can tell from Skeat’s glossarial index, Chaucer uses the 
verb “ ficchen” only in his version of Boethius. Professor Tatlock’s announce- 
ment that the Chaucer Concordance is again under way is particularly welcome 
in view of the light it will throw on the French element in Chaucer’s prose 
vocabulary. 
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retournez es piz de ceulz qui les suivent. 
retorned in the brestes of hem that folwen hem.** 


The evidence here presented is conclusive. It differs from that 
already adduced by Stewart and Liddell only in being more ex- 
tensive. But that difference is sufficient to turn the scale from doubt 
to certainty. And it places beyond all question the fundamental 
importance of the parallel-text edition long ago proposed by Pro- 
fessor Liddell. To make that fact clear, indeed, has been one of the 
chief objects of this article. Even apart from his prior claim, Pro- 
fessor Liddell is from every point of view the one to carry out the 
undertaking. The Chaucer Society, unhappily, is practically dead. 
Is it too much to hope that, on the advent of happier days, a New 
Chaucer Society, representing this time not only England but also 
America, may be formed to carry on the work so splendidly begun 
by Dr. Furnivall? If so, Professor Liddell’s edition of Boethius 
should be among its earliest volumes. If not in this way, then in 
some other way American scholarship should stand sponsor for its 
publication. 

Until the full text of Jean de Meun’s translation is available, 
most of the conclusions to be drawn from Chaucer’s use of it must 
remain tentative. That use itself is certain, but it is certain too that 
Chaucer kept his eye pretty steadily upon the Latin text as well. Just 
how steadily, it will be a nice question to determine. So far as the 
evidence before us goes, it suggests a more or less eclectic modus 
operandi. When (apparently) the Latin seemed to be more vivid 
or expressive than the French, it was the Latin that was followed. 
Speaking under subsequent correction, I should say that Chaucer’s 
resort to the phraseology of the Latin was in the main for literary 
rather than linguistic reasons. His translation of the French trans- 
lation is close, not slavish. And the further study of it, when pos- 
sible, will open up an uncommonly interesting field. Moreover, the 
comparison (already suggested by Liddell)*® with Chaucer’s prose 
translations from other French originals, notably the Tale of Meli- 

44 Bk. V, met. i, 2-4; Romania, XLII, 340, n. 5. B omits the lines altogether ; 


C has simply “ souz le mont d’ile duiere.” 
45 Academy, September 21, 1895, p. 227. 
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beus, is one which should offer fruitful results. And an examina- 
tion of his numerous borrowings from Boethius, in the light not 
only of the Latin and the English, but also of the French, is of no 
less importance. For in some cases, at least, in which Chaucer has 
seemed to be following his own English rather than the Latin, it is 
entirely possible, in view of the closeness of the English to the 
French, that it is after all the French version that he had in mind. 
The bearing of this on the date of Chaucer’s Boethius is obvious. 
Passages which have hitherto been regarded as following that trans- 
lation, on account of their supposed agreement with the English as 
against the Latin, may quite possibly have instead preceded it. The 
problem of the glosses is also intimately involved. I have already 
pointed out*® that the two glosses in Miss Petersen’s list which are 
included in the extracts printed by Langlois are derived from Jean 
de Meun and not from Nicholas Trivet. Without the full text of 
the French translation it is impossible to tell how far the same expla- 
nation may apply to the rest. It is clear even now why Chaucer trans- 
lated the metres into prose; his consistent use of the French form 
“Boece” is also explained; and it is possible to see something of 
the extent to which his prose style and his prose vocabulary were 
influenced by French. Beyond that, at this point, it is scarcely safe 
to go.47 

One further fact, however, stands out clearly. Jean de Meun 
wrote in his dedication to Philippe le Bel: “envoie ore Boece de 
Consolation, que j’ai translaté de latin en francois, ja soit ce que tu 
entendes bien latin, mais toutevois est (de) moult plus legiers a en- 
tendre le francois que le latin.”** It seems quite certain that Chau- 
cer, no less than Philippe le Bel, found it so. Nor is it in the least 
remarkable or disconcerting that he should.*® And without wait- 
ing for the complete evidence, which seems daily more remote, I 

46 See notes 21 and 24, above. 

47 If, as Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, II, x, xxi) and Fansler (Chaucer and the 
Roman de la Rose, pp. 12-13) suggest, it was Jean de Meun who, through the 
Roman de la Rose, first inspired Chaucer with the idea of reading Boethius, 


Jean de Meun’s own version was the one to which he would naturally turn. 
48 Romania, XLII, 336. 


49 See my note in The Nation, vol. 103, No. 2686 (December 21, 1916), pp. 
2-3 (Supplement). 
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shall print as soon as possible the facts which I already have, in sup- 
port of my belief that Chaucer made use of French translations (in 
a different fashion, but unmistakably) in his renderings of still 
other Latin writers. Meanwhile, his procedure in the case of 
Boethius establishes a strong presumption in favor of such a view. 


Joun Livincston Lowes 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES ON THE METRE OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


(Continued from p. 278) 


III, 2 i 


But beneficial for the advance of refinement and letters in Cas- 
tile as were the cultural influences of France, it must be admitted 
that they could not but have a disturbing effect upon the natural de- 
velopment of its traditional folksong. The long persistence of 
Latin in popular or semi-popular verse accounts no doubt for the 
fact that several types of the popular muse appeared only late, if at 
all, on the literary record. Not to mention the dramatic forms 
whose representation is prohibited in the Siete Partidas,** it may 
be noted that we have no examples of cantigas d’escarnio in Cas- 
tilian from the thirteenth or preceding centuries, this class of poetry 
coming to the surface for the first time in the Cancionero de 
Baena.'** Yet we have the positive statement of the Siete Par- 
tidas'** that such satirical songs circulated freely, even in written 
form, in those days, and served as dreaded weapons, precisely as 
the satirical songs of France and the Germanic North.® In this 


162 Piq., I, t. 6, 1. 34. Cf. Schack, Geschichte der dramat. Kunst in Spanien, 
I, p. 112 ff. 

168 See, e, g., NOS. 140-142, 499-502. In the works of the Gallego-Portuguese 
School such songs are numerous. Thus CBB., 457-476, 1500-1578; CVat., 904- 
1025, 62-79. Cf. also CM., 316. To Juan Manuel, Tratado de las armas (Riva- 
deneyra, 51, p. 260), we owe the preservation of the refrain of a satirical ballad 
on James I of Aragon sung by the troops of Alphonse X in 1257. See on this 
song C. Michaelis in Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., 27, pp. 257 and 721. 

164 Ptg,, VII, t. 9, leyes 3, 10, 21. Cf. the remarks of Rios on this matter, 
l. c., 3, pp. 66-67, 500-Sor. 

165 Cf. Steenstrup, The Medieval Popular Ballad (Boston, 1914), p. 249. 
The frequent use of written satirical songs censured by the Siete Partidas need 
not surprise us in view of the abundant production of paper in that period, a 
fact which again renders it highly probable, if not certain, that among other 
sources of information, the compilers of the General had at their disposal written 
copies of romances. For the use of paper see C. M. Briquet, “ Recherches sur 
les premiers papiers,” in vol. 46 (1886) of the Société des Antiquaires de France, 
p. 165: “En Afrique, la ville de Cepta était réputée pour son papier dés le milieu 
du XII® siécle, en Espagne, a la méme époque, il était objet d’une industrie im- 
portante a Toléde, 4 Valence et 4 Xativa.” 
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case, then, the favorite contention that a poetic species is new at the 
time when it first appears in literature, is completely refuted by an 
earlier and unimpeachable testimony. Now, what valid reason has 
ever been brought forward for the assumption that the age in which 
the composition of satirical songs was so common among the people 
of Castile as to call for legislative action, did not also produce the 
narrative lay? As elsewhere, the satirical ballad arose under the 
same conditions as the more purely narrative lay, and both were 
sung in the communal dance, as they still are in Asturias to-day.1** 
As we have seen, the romance-type is in point of fact announced in 
the thirteenth century in the miracle-lays attributed to Alphonse 
X,?®" and there is good reason for regarding it as directly referred 
to in the romances et cantares cited by the General as historical 
sources.1®§ It will be difficult, then, to contend that Du Méril was 
wrong in saying'®® that it was the long continued interest in Latin 
poetry that was largely responsible for delaying the transfer of the 
romance from oral circulation to the literary record till the fifteenth 
century. 

The continuance of Latin poetry was not, however, the only 
cause of interference with the free unfolding of the native folksong. 
Another factor, no less potent, was the already mentioned rise of a 
literary art in Castilian, the mester de clerecia. This new art, as 
might be expected, and as terms like escriptura, prosa, dezir, dic- 
tado tell us,17° was intended to be read and recited, not to be sung. 
It addressed itself therefore only to the very restricted circle of 
those who were able to read, thus separating from these the massés 
of the nation who remained unlettered and to whom the oral poetry, 


166 Cf. G, Paris, Histoire poétique, p. 1: 


La poésie est alors une affirmation éclatante et enthousiaste de la nationalité; 
elle est en méme temps le stimulant du courage et de la vertu civique; c’est elle 
qui méne aux combats ... et qui devient la plus haute récompense des bien- 
faisants, la plus sanglante punition des traitres ou des laches. 


It is not necessary to remind the reader of the male cancgon of the French 
epic (as Chanson de Roland, ll. 1008, 1066, 1473-4); and the cvyeph irdo of 
Homer (Odyssey, 24, 1, 200; cf. Iliad, 6, 1. 358). 

167 See above, pp. 252, 257, 275. 

168 See II, pp. 304-315. 

169 Poésies populaires latines du moyen-dge, p. 295. 

170 Thus Milag., 131, 161, 866; Sacrif., 1. 
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formerly interesting all alike, now began to be abandoned.’72_ And 
since the native poetic forms were not prepared to serve as the 
medium of the ecclesiastic and other learned themes which had long 
been cultivated in French, the Castilian poet left them to the popular 
muse and sought to reproduce the metrical art of his models. From 
now on the Castilian nation is divided into a reading and a non- 
reading class, and its popular poetry coexists with a literary art by 
which it is more and more overshadowed and influenced. It is this 
intellectual divorce of lay-society, the capital event of the thirteenth 
century in Western Spain, that is voiced by the author of the Libro 
de Alexandre in his contrast between the minstrel’s and the cleric’s 
art (copla 2) :1*? 


Mester trago fermoso, non es de ioglaria, 
Mester es sen pecado, ca es de clerezia ; 
Fablar curso rimado per la quaderna via, 
A syllauas cuntadas, ca es grant maestria. 


With Berceo the quatrain of single-rhymed Alexandrines 
came to be recognized as the regular form of narrative and didactic 
verse in Castilian, and remained in this position to the end of the 
fourteenth century. It affected not only the two currents of nar- 
rative inspiration which quite generally informed the learned ver- 
nacular literature of the Middle Ages, that is, the ecclesiastic and 
the chivalresque, but also the native heroic traditions. It is pre- 
cisely in the poetic treatment of its national legends that Castile 
stands in marked contrast to France. In the latter country, as is 
well known, the literary epic based upon native tradition had a 
metrical form of its own, distinctive of the entire vast production 
of poems during more than two centuries. Not so in Castile. Of 
the three metres clearly distinguishable in the late and unique extant 
copy of the Poema del Cid, the double verso de redondilla mayor, 
the Alexandrine and the epic decasyllable,’** only the first men- 
tioned is of native character. But this metre, frequently called the 


171 The relation between oral and inscribed literature has recently received 
careful treatment in the excellent work of Professor R. G. Moulton on The 
Modern Study of Literature (Chicago, 1915), p. 20 ff. 

172 Cf. II, p. 303. 

178 See I, pp. 25-26. 
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romance-verse, is not found employed as the regular metre of any 
class of Spanish poetry,’"* and indeed is but seldom met with out- 
side the Poema del Cid.1** This scant use of the double octosyllable 
is all the more significant as the Alexandrine never became national- 
ized in Spain and bears clear traces of unskilful imitation even in 
practitioners of the cuaderna via who, like Juan Ruiz'*® and Pero 
Lopez de Ayala, were the heirs of more than a century of practice 
in its use. When the Alexandrine was abandoned, it was the verso 
de arte mayor, not the double octosyllable, that took its place, a 
fact which is certainly far from supporting the theory that at that 
very time the latter long line became the basic form of the romance. 
Ass we saw,!** the verso de arte mayor dominated narrative and di- 
dactic verse from the first half of the fifteenth century to the 
middle of the sixteenth, and was thereafter more and more super- 
seded by the Italian hendecasyllable. What has been said leads to 
the conclusion that, at the beginning of vernacular literature the 
long line of the most national verse of Spain had not firmly estab- 
lished itself in the metrical practice of the nation. Yet it would 
hardly have failed to do so if Castile had had the vigor of epic and 
artistic life implied in the fancied production of some twenty ex- 
tensive poems during the period from 950 to 1200.178 There are 
still other aspects of the question which serve to confirm this view. 
One of these may be briefly considered in this place. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries have left us a number of composi- 
tions in which national legends are treated in native measures other 
than the double octosyllable. To say nothing of the repeatedly cited 
one hundred and eighty miracle-lays ascribed to Alphonse X, which 
are composed in stanzas of eight octosyllables divided into quat- 
rains,!7® and which no one conversant with the subject fails to 

174 Evidence is presented, II, pp. 324-337. 

175 Even in the Poema del Cid, as was seen, I, p. 27, the full tetrameter line 
is preserved to so limited an extent—only about 300 verses out of a total of 
3700—that some critics even fail to recognize the octosyllable as its basic principle. 

176 Though Juan Ruiz promises in his prologue to give a lesson in all the 
rhythmic forms and combinations required by the poetic art of his day, he em- 
ploys the full tetrameter line only sporadically. Cf. II, p. 325, note 163. 


177 TT, pp. 327-337. 
178 Cf, II, p. 326 ff. 
179 Cf. II, pp. 323, 333 ff. 
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recognize as examples of narrative poetry, we have in no. 63 of 
the same collection (i. e., the Cantigas de Santa Maria) a miracle- 
lay on a knight of Count Garci Fernandez. This composition, con- 
sisting of eighteen stanzas of four lines each and a refrain of two 
lines, with the rhyme-order aaabBB, has a twelve-syllable metre 
which is in all probability closely related to the verso de arte 
mayor.’®° Each stanza has a new set of rhymes. By no stretch of 
the term can this poem be dismissed as a lyric.** Another example 
is preserved in the Vatican collection of Gallego-Portuguese verse 
(no. 466). It is by the gifted Galician clerigo Ayres Nunes, the 
collaborator of Alphonse X in the Cantigas de Santa Maria,'** and 
deals, as Madame Vasconcellos has shown,!8* with the sons of Fer- 
nando de la Cerda, the oldest son of Alphonse X.18* This song has 
three stanzas of the same rhyme-order as the preceding instance, 
and is written in lines divided into hemistichs, of which the first is 
mostly a heptasyllable, the second a hexasyllable. Considering that 
a number of other compositions of the same strophic and verse 
structure, preserved in the Gallego-Portuguese collections of the 
thirteenth century, are also narrative in character, we cannot go very 
far astray in supposing that we have here a form of narrative lay 
or romance current in that period.1®® Finally, a third example is 
the well-known Poema de Alfonso Onceno, a rhymed chronicle by 
Ruy Yajiez called forth by the battle of the Salado (1340). Though 
the language of the incomplete text in which we have the work, is 

180 See II, p. 323, and notes 142, 143. Other instances of the same metre 
are nos. 27, 74, 82, 86, 123, 131, etc. 

181 Let it! be repeated here that all but 60 of the 418 compositions collected 
under the title Cantigas de Santa Maria are unmistakably narrative in character. 

182 His name is written in the same hand between the two columns contain- 
ing no. 223 of the Cantigas in MS. j-b-2 of the Escorial. 

183 Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., 26, pp. 219-2209. 

184 Menéndez y Pelayo (Antol., 3, pp. xlii-xliii) pronounced this piece “ un 
vestigio milagrosamente salvo de legitima poesia épica,” a fragment of the sup- 
posed cantar de gesta on Ferdinand I of Castile (1037-1065). Cf. also I. c., 10, 
p. 237. Later, however (Antol., 12, 549), this idea was abandoned. The events 
alluded to in the piece are related in the Chronicle of Sancho IV, for the year 
1286, cap. III, pp. 74-75. 

185 Cf, CVat., 468, 734; CCB., 140, 368b, 463. A more correct idea of the 
original form of the verse in the poem under discussion might be obtained from 


the version preserved in the Colocci-Brancuti manuscript now owned and ren- 
dered inaccessible by E. Monaci. 
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mixed with Galician and Leonese forms, it was doubtless intended 
to be Castilian.’** Its form, the quatrain of octosyllables with the 
rhyme-order abab, is identical with that of the fragmentary Portu- 
guese poem by Affonso Giraldes on the same battle, and of the Cas- 
tilian Proverbios Morales of Santob. Here, then, we have a variety 
of metrical forms dealing with national legends, none of which 
answers in any way to the type of versification, whether of regular 
or irregular structure, postulated by some critics as the norm of 
heroic song in Castile. The specimens we have cited are not, it is 
true, popular compositions in the redaction in which we possess 
them. But the same comment applies to the romances of the col- 
lections of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which are neverthe- 
less treated as popular by the very critics who would derive them 
from aristocratic epics. These romances are copies or redactions of 
versions gathered from the floating oral balladry of their day, and 
thus made permanent.'®* They are none the less literary in char- 
acter for being partly anonymous. But more than this. The 
romances of that period, whether preserved in the collections or in 
the memory of the Hispanic world, exhibit a like mobility of form. 
This is a matter that will receive more careful consideration later ; 
in this place, a few general remarks must suffice. The regular metre 
of our ballads is the octosyllable; occasionally, however, the verso 
de redondilla menor is found.’** The refrain also occurs, though 
recorded far less frequently than in the kindred balladry of other 

186 Cf. I, pp. 326, 332. Baist, who regards this poem as a rhymed version of 
a chronicle-account (Grundriss, II?, pp. 418, 422), holds it as originally written 
in Galician. Far more in harmony with the literary conditions of the time, how- 
ever, is the opinion of Madame Vasconeellos (Grundriss, l. c., pp. 203-205, and 
Estudos sobre 0 Romanceiro, Madrid, 1907-1900, pp. 330-331) that it was Cas- 
tilian. No one who reflects that! the vernacular of the Christian conquerors and 
colonists was carried from North to South will be surprised at the presence in 
the earlier Castilian texts of linguistic forms belonging to the Northwest. 

187 See II, pp. 320-321. Bertoni (JI Cantare del Cid, pp. 182-183, and note 
1), who sees in the ballads of the collections versified chronicle-texts rather than 
artistic redactions of versions obtained from oral poetry, declares himself posi- 
tively opposed to Mila’s theory that “grazie ai romances emanati dai cantari, 
siasi trasformata in popolare la poesia eroica.” 


188 Wolf, Studien, p. 457, note 2; C. Michaelis, Grundriss, l. c., pp. 155, note 
2; 166, note 10. Cf. II, pp. 323-333. 
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nations.1®® We may repeat, therefore,’®° that it is only in the pre- 
dominance of assonance over rhyme, and in the absence of regular 
variation of the rhyme from stanza to stanza, that our ballads differ 
essentially from the literary redactions of the type illustrated in the 
miracle-lays of Alphonse X. Finally, a similar fluidity of form 
characterizes the romance surviving in the oral tradition of to- 
day.1°* The logical inference from the facts here briefly recited 
would seem to be that at the rise of Castilian literature the tra- 
ditional poetry of the people had not yet developed a tendency 
towards higher art sufficiently strong to establish as a controlling 
principle a stable, unified form adapted to large, synthetic concep- 
tions, and that it was checked in its further organic growth in that 
direction by the action of foreign and scholastic ideals. 

That this traditional poetry had none the less attained to con- 
siderable vigor appears both from its later history and from the 
incisive impression it has left upon the metrical structure and the 
style of the Poem of the Cid. Its freshness and vitality in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, its persistence to the present day as the only na- 
tional form of epic song, are the natural result of the political and 
religious struggle against the Crescent, the intensity and long dura- 
tion of which could not but deepen the affection of the people for 
its poetical tradition. In the age of Columbus, as everyone knows, 
the ballads were in the possession of the whole Hispanic race, in 

189 Wolf, I. c., pp. 456-457, and note 1; Rengifo, Arte poetica, p. 40; Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, Antol., 11, pp. 100-102. Cf. II, p. 332. According to Gummere 
(Popular Ballad, p. 74, note 2), of the 305 ballads in Child’s collection, 106 show 
in some versions evidence of chorus or refrain. Of some 1250 versions in all, 
about 300 have a refrain. Steenstrup, /. c., p. 96, states that of the 540 Scandi- 
navian ballads examined by Grundtvig and himself, only about 20 are found 
without a refrain. 

190 See II, p. 332. - 

191 Cf. C. Michaelis, I. c., p. 155, and note 5, where the important fact is 
noted that the refrain, while hardly ever found in the printed ballad, is occa- 
sionally heard between every two lines. That this feature is no modern inno- 
vation is shown by its occurrence in the older tradition, as in the lay woven 


by Lope de Vega into his play “El Villano en su rincon” (act III, sc. 2; see 
the fragment printed in Antol., 11, p. 101) : 

Deja las avellanicas, moro, 

Que yo me las varearé, 

Tres y cuatro en un pimpollo, 

Que yo me los varearé, etc. 
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Spain, in Portugal, in the colonies of the New World and the Old. 
This state of things is well described by Menéndez Pidal :®? 


y cada conquistador y cada mercader que se hacia al mar llevaba 
entre los mas tenaces recuerdos de su infancia un girén del roman- 
cero que alla en la expatriaci6n evocaba en cualquier trance de la 
vida nueva, renovando soledades de la tierra natal. 


It is strikingly illustrated by the history of that epoch. Thus 
Bernal Diaz del Castille, a soldier of Cortés, and later his trust- 
worthy historian, relates the following incident :1°* As the Spanish 
fleet was sailing along the coast of Mexico, and some of the soldiers 
pointed out places known to them from a previous expedition, 
Alonso Hernandez de Puertocarrero, one of the valiant cavaliers of 
Cortés, recited the beginning of the ballad: 


Cata Francia, Montesinos, 
Cata Paris, la ciudad, 
Cata las aguas de Duero 
Do van a dar en la mar." 


whereupon Cortés replied with verses from another Carlovingian 
ballad : 


Denos Dios ventura en armas 
Como al paladin Roldan.’ 


To appreciate the value of this story for the question in hand, it 
must be borne in mind that Bernald Diaz left Spain in 1514 and 
wrote his work in Guatemala from personal knowledge.1%* An- 
other occurrence of similar character is related by Antonio de Her- 
rera,!®? with reference to the conquest of Peru. When Diego de 
Almagro, first companion, then rival of the Pizarros, was to be at- 
tacked by Gonzalo Pizarro after his interview with him at Mala, 


192 Romancero espanol, p. 92. 

1938 Historia verdadera de la Conquista de Nueva Espaiia (written 1568, first 
published Madrid 1632), cap. xxxvi, p. 24b. The same story is cited, together 
with some others, by Menéndez Pidal, 1. c., pp. 93-096. 

194 Canc. s. a., 193; Primavera, II, 176. 

195 Canc. s. a., 103, ll. 11-12; Primavera, II, no. 171: Dete Dios, etc. 

196 Cf, Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, 2, p. 459 f. 

197 Historia General de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas, etc. 
(Madrid, 1733), dec. 6, 1. 6, c. 9; cf. Prescott, Conquest of Peru, 2, p. 98. 
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Nov. 13, 1537, an honorable cavalier of the opposite party warned 
him of his danger by citing the lines: 


Tiempo es el caballero, 
Tiempo es de andar de aqui.’** 


The question naturally arises how this ballad lore had come to 
be so deeply rooted in the hearts of the whole race, how it came to 
be to such a degree an integral part of its mental life that it could 
be applied with such readiness to its daily experiences, and has 
persisted in the oral tradition of the colonies to the present day as 
it has in the Peninsula. This is a question which has not, so far as 
we are aware, received sufficient attention from those who ascribe 
the origin of the romance-type to a literary process, such as the 
versifying of chronicles or derivation from degenerate epics, with 
the end of this process placed in the first part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.’°° Critics of this persuasion take it for granted that a poetic 
type so conceived could within barely a hundred years pass into 
the choral dance and the memory of a whole race in widely sepa- 
rated and differing parts of the world.”° But this assumption is 
untenable from every point of view. As we have seen,” the tes- 
timony of Encina, Nebrija, Santillana and others, the literary use 
of the romance in the Cancionero de Stuniga, and the appearance of 
the border ballad in 1368 show the type to have been in use at least 
as early as the middle of the fourteenth century. Additional, and 


198 See Primavera, II, no. 158. It is quite probable, of course, that the ballad 
from which these verses were quoted was different and older than the one of 
Gayferos now extant. Compare also the story told by Gomara, Historia de las 
Indias, c. 180 (Prescott, Conquest of Peru, 2, p. 314), of Carbajal, a follower 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, who received the news of the desertion of their comrades 
by humming the estribillo: 


Estos mis cabellicos, madre, 
Dos a dos me los lleva el aire. 


199 See the literature cited III, 1, note 101; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 2, p. 
xxx; Menéndez Pidal, Romancero espaiol, pp. 9-10; Epopée, pp. 137-167. 

200 See, e. g., Menéndez Pidal, Romancero, p. 71 ff., 92 ff.; Epopée, p. 183 ff. 

2011T, p. 304 ff.; 320 ff.; 343 ff. The significance of the romances of Car- 
vajal in the Cancionero de Stuftiga for the age of the species is pointed out by 
Rajna, Romanic Review, 6, pp. 7-8. 
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no less positive proof is involved in the admitted fact®°? that the 
romances surviving in Madeira (colonized since 1420), on the 
Azores (since 1450), on the Canary Islands (since 1404), among 
the Jews of Tangier and the Levante, and in America, frequently 
present a more archaic tradition than those of the Peninsula. It is 
doubtless in view of data like these that Menéndez Pidal, believing 
as he does in the priority of the so-called historical ballad to the 
romance fronterizo,*®* represents a more primitive version of the 
extant romance “Castellanos y leoneses”’ as having arisen out of a 
popular epic on Fernan Gonzalez sometime before 1344.7* With- 
out inquiring at present into the nature and the successive steps of 
the process by which this first romance is supposed to have evolved 
out of a long continuous poem between the completion of the Gen- 
eral in 1289 and the Chronicle of 1344, that is within a period of 
at most fifty-five years, let us repeat our question whether a poetic 
type formed at that time and in that manner could within the space 
of two hundred years have obtained the firm hold upon the social 
and mental life of the race which it manifestly had-in the days of 
Columbus. The answer must be emphatically in the negative. We 
are not dealing, let it be remembered, with the acquisition of a 
ready command of certain songs, or a series of songs, by certain 
circles or classes of the race, within a given limited time; we are not 
dealing with a more or less temporary, literary or popular fashion. 
We are dealing with a rich and varied body of verse, moulded in a 
truly characteristic form, in which the glorious deeds and the pas- 
sions of the Hispanic race have been borne down the tide of popular 
song to the living generations. Though no longer serving, to the 
same extent as it did in the period of the Conquerors, as the medium 
of poetic expression of the people as a whole—by which term we 


202 See II, p. 346, note 301; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 10, p. 229: 


Ya he indicado la sospecha de que en Canarias puedan existir viejos ro- 
mances lIlevados alla en el siglo XV por los conquistadores castellanos y anda- 
luces. Si se encontrasen, seria buen hallazgo, porque en casos analogos se 
observa que las versiones insulares son mas arcaicas y puras que las del Con- 
tinente, como sucede en Mallorca con relacién 4 Catalufia, en Madera y las 
Azores con relacién a Portugal. 

203 Romancero espanol, p. 32 ff.; Epopée, p. 169 ff. 

204 Homenaje, pp. 445-461. 
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mean the people as defined above,”® with essential uniformity of 
mental development, not what is understood by the “ populace” of 
our modern cities—it still lives to-day, as Menéndez Pidal himself 
tells us°* “entre la gente iletrada: las danzas corales de los labra- 
dores ;*°* las reuniones de las mujeres del pueblo para hilar, cardar 
lana, & otras trabajos colectivos; los juegos infantiles; las bodas de 
los judios espafioles ; hé aqui las ocasiones principales de recitacién 
de romances en comun.” It is significant for the age of the ballad 
in the Peninsula that its close union with the choral dance, in which 
it doubtless originated, is preserved in Asturias, Galicia and North- 
ern Portugal, that is, precisely in those Northwestern regions which, 
in addition to poetic ties, are also linked together by that of con- 
tinuity of linguistic development.”°* 

Now, no one at all familiar with the history of institutions and 
customs will fail to see that a poetic type of the character described 
can no more be created and fixed in the collective memory and prac- 
tice of a race within one or two hundred years than a whole nation 
can be made to speak a newly created language during the same 
space of time. To become thus established, its growth must be 

205 TIT, 1, pp. 244, 250f. It is not without interest in this connection to note 
that neither the conqueror of Peru, Francisco Pizarro, nor his rival, Diego de 
Almagro, was able to read or write. See A. de Zarate, Descubrimiento y Con- 
quista de la provincia del Peru, 1. 4, c. 9, and for other reliable authorities, Pres- 
cott, Conquest of Peru, 2, pp. 168-160. 

206 Romancero espanol, p. 104; cf. I. c., p. 74. 

207 The fact that in the Middle Ages, as to-day, the romance was sung to 
the step of the choral dance, is attested, among others, by Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo y Valdés who, speaking in his General y Natural Historia de las 


Indias (composed 1533, printed at Salamanca in 1547), Pte. I*, 1. V, c. 1, of 
the areytos or choral dances and heroic songs of the Mexicans, writes as follows: 


Y no parezca al Lector, que esto que es dicho, es mucha salbagez, porque en 
Espafia se usa lo mesmo, y en Italia; y en las mas partes de los cristianos pienso 
yo que se debe hacer asi. ¢Que otra cosa son los romances y canciones que se 
fundan sobre verdades, sino parte de las historias pasadas? A lo menos entre 
los que no leen, por los cantares saben que: 


Estaba el Rey D. Alonso 
En la ciudad de Sevilla, 
Y le vino al corazon 

De ir a cercar a Algecira. 


Asi lo dice el romance, y en la verdad asi fue ello, que desde Sevilla partid el 
Rey D. Alonso XI a cercar a Algecira quando la gand a 28 de Marzo de 1344 
afios. Asi que hay 189 afios que tura este cantar, o Areyto. 

208 See I, pp. 18-23; II, p. 302, and above, III, 1, note 122. 
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bound up with that of the nation itself from its incipience, with its 
language and other social institutions. We are, therefore, once 
more brought to the conclusion®’® that it was the romance, or at 
any rate a poetic type closely akin to it, that was the form in which 
the people of the Northwestern part of the Peninsula from the very 
beginning of the Reconquest found an outlet to their creative 
power and the cravings of collective pride.*?° 

Now, in contending, as we do, for the existence of a traditional 
balladry in Castile antecedent to literary activity in the vernacular, 
we do not wish to be understood as seeing in the Poema del Cid 
the result of a stitching together of a series of rhapsodies with more 
or less modification. While the construction of heroic poems ap- 
proaching the scale of the epic out of a number of separate lays, or 
by the elaboration of one, is by no means unknown to modern epic 
criticism,*"! there is no good reason to think that the Poema came 
into being through such processes as these. Neither the Poema 
itself which, as will be seen later, is characterized among other 
things by a unity of plot testifying to no mean degree of indi- 
vidual control, nor the extant Cid-ballads, whose matter and spirit 
differ largely from those of the Poema, permit such an assumption. 
What may be taken for granted, however, is that the native folk- 
song, the growth of which had doubtless been much stimulated by 
the increasing strength of the historical sense of the nation,”!? had 
slowly prepared for the author of the Poema, beside much leg- 
endary material, the indispensable elements of form,—the language, 
the style, the metrical technique. That the language of our epic 
owes its comparative maturity and flexibility to a preceding folk- 
song, echoing the primitive society in which it sprang up, appears 
not only from its noticeable freedom from the Latinisms which 
mark the subsequent narrative works in the vulgar tongue, but 

209 See II, pp. 322, 337, 342 f. 

210 Had the national legends from their very start been sung in extensive 
epics, and had these epics continued to be composed and recited into the very 
fifteenth century in the manner described by some critics, certainly some of them 
ought to be traceable as such in Peninsular or colonial tradition. 

211 See, e. g., Chadwick, Heroic Age, p. 102, on the poetry of the Slavs; 
Gummere, Popular Ballad, p. 270 ff.; Hart, Ballad and Epic, p. 88 ff., 311. For 
the Poem of the Cid this process has been assumed by Restori, Propugnatore, 


XX, 2, p. 133. 
212 See II, p. 341. 
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from that simplicity of style, that tendency to repetition, and that 
prominence of standing epic formulae which, as is well known,?"* 
are typical traits of the ballad. As we saw before,”"* the octo- 
syllable represents 28 per cent. of the total of 7460 hemistichs of 
the Poema, and is especially numerous in the second part of the line, 
where assonance tended to protect it from change. Combined with 
the fact that the octosyllable is identified with a large number of 
irreducible epic formulae, the assonance clearly shows that this 
verse, instead of being of later introduction, as some contend, was 
the basic metrical principle of the Poema. This conclusion is borne 
out by the fact that the emendation of the assonance or the sense, 
or of both, in many lines, as carried out by Menéndez Pidal himself, 
has in the majority of cases resulted in the restoration of the octo- 
syllable,**® that further work in this direction bids fair to reduce 
still more the deviations from this type,”“* and finally, that the same 
metre has imposed itself to the extent of not less than 25 per cent. 
upon Berceo and the other disciples of the Alexandrine verse of the 
thirteenth century." Indeed, so unmistakable is the influence of 
the octosyllable upon the metrical practice of the period from Al- 
phonse VII to Peter I, that even Menéndez Pidal,”"* though he for- 
mally declares in one place of his edition of the Poema*’® that he 
does not believe in the octosyllabic metre, finds himself elsewhere 
moved to a reflection in which the existence of a regular heroic 
metre and of a ballad-type before the composition of the Poema are 
practically admitted : 


Falta, pues, explicar por qué en el Rodrigo y el Cantar de los 
Infantes de Lara el octosilabismo es ya predominante y viene a ser 
regular en los romances. Quizd siempre fué la base de la poesia 
popular, y sélo en una época dada, que es la del Mio Cid, por in- 
fluencia de los dos metros épicos franceses, de 5 +7 y 7 +7, vino 


213 Cf, above, III, 1, p. 260, and note 118. 

2147, p. 26 ff. 

215 Cf. I, pp. 27-20. 

216 TI, p. 297, and Hanssen, Bulletin de Dialectol. romane, 4 (1912), p. 136. 

2177, pp. 24-25; II, p. 303. 

218 Cantar de Mio Cid, 1, p. 307. 

2197. ¢., pp. 102-103. Cf. I, p.5. Rajna, Romanic Review, 6, p. 30, appears 
inclined to agree with this view of the octosyllable, but nevertheless declares (p. 
31): “ Nel caso del Cid un modulo fisso da potersi dire fondamentale, né appare, 
né traspare.” 
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& imponerse la base heptasilabica, abandonada luego que aflojé esa 
influencia francesa.?”° 


It is obvious, therefore, that the somewhat boastful reference of 
the author of the Libro de Alexandre to his mastery of the new art, 
“a syllabas cuntadas,” does not signify, as is still assumed by some, 
that the metrical irregularity of the copy of Per Abbat represents 
essentially the original versification of the Poema. Who tells us 
that he had our Poema, or anything like it, in his mind at all? 
When, in the course of his work, he refers to the celebration of 
mighty deeds in song, he uses the terms canciones and cantigas, 
whereby he assuredly did not mean anything more than brief 
lays.2*2 Thus copla 1806: 


Metidas en canciones las sus cauallerias, 
Onde seran cantadas fasta que venga Helias. 


and copla 2127: 
Seran las nuestras novas en cantigas metidas. 


His situation was that of the Marques de Santillana two hun- 
dred years later.**? Accustomed to hear, and to use in singing, if 
not in composing, an inherited metre which, as we saw, forced itself 
into his Alexander-epic to the extent of twenty-five per cent., his 
efforts to master a new verse of different rhythm impressed him 
for the first time with the importance of counting syllables, of 
which he had not been conscious before. 

In view of the conditions just described, namely: on the one 
hand, the vigor of the traditional folksong of Castile, and, on the 
other hand, the failure of this folksong to mature and to establish 
firmly in the metrical practice of the nation, a unified, stable form 
suited to a higher narrative art, the presence of the Poema del Cid 
cannot but appear somewhat singular. One cannot but ask why a 
popular poetry so flourishing did not ripen more than one great epic 

220 Cf. I, p. 24; II, p. 303. 


221 The miracle-lays of the school of Alphonse X are likewise termed 
cantigas. 


222 Cf. II, pp. 315-319. 
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poem,”** or how, on the other hand, the one we do have could have 
come into being. Without in the least pretending to offer anything 
like a complete or final answer to these questions, questions which 
are only a few of the many raised by every early epic, we shall en- 
deavor here to contribute to their solution by the indication of a 
few more or less important points, reserving the discussion of others 
for a later occasion. 

The hero of our Poema is celebrated in three well-known Latin 
works,?*4 the hymn on the Cid, obviously intended to be sung before 
contemporary audiences,?*> the Gesta Roderici Campidocti, and the 
Poema de Almeria, of which at least the first two, if not the third, 
are earlier than the Poema. Now, it is unquestionably noteworthy 
that men like Fernan Gonzalez and Ferdinand I, whose achieve- 
ments in the cause of their country’s independence and faith were 
far greater than those of the Cid, should not have received anything 
like such commemoration ; and it is no less noteworthy that in addi- 
tion to this a long vernacular poem in praise of the same personage 
should have become possible within so short a time after the ap- 
pearance of the first examples of the French epopee, which was so 
long in maturing.?** Manifestly, the origin of the Poema, as well 
as of the Latin writings dealing particularly with the Cid, must be 
due to a combination, in the closing hours of the brief heroic age of 
Castile, of especially favorable conditions—the stirring sense of 
nationality and power which had reached its height about that time, 
the unusual position held in the memory of the people by one of its 
last heroic figures, and, what is equally important, the formation of 
a literary atmosphere which clearly distinguishes the reign of Al- 
phonse VII from that of his predecessors. This cultural atmos- 
phere, without which no hero, however great, can become the cen- 
tral fact of a poem serving as a nation’s expression of its ideals 

228 As was pointed out before (II, p. 340, note 254), the Rodrigo cannot be 
taken as an example of an epic. Cf. Dozy, Recherches, 2, p. 90 ff., Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Antol., 11, pp. 337-338. Like the Greek Cypria (see Proclus, Chrestom. 
gramm., and Miller, “Griechische Litteratur,” in Handbuch der Klass. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, VII, 1, p. 96), it is an amalgam of various legends, a versified 
chronicle without unity of origin or of treatment. 

224 See III, 1, p. 273. 


225 See stanza 5. 
226 TIT, 1, pp. 266-270. 
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of life and art,?** was due to the general and generous contribution 
which France had been making to the whole religious and social 
life of Spain for a century.?* It is in this all-pervading and cre- 
ative influence, and not merely in certain isolated details, that the 
indebtedness of the Poema del Cid to France is to be seen. There 
are, however, facts of a more special order connected with the his- 
tory of our masterpiece which deserve more careful consideration 
than has so far been bestowed upon them. As has already been 
said,?*® the first positive evidence we have of the introduction of 
the French epic into Spain is the prose-redaction of the poem on 
Roland contained in the so-called Chronicle of Turpin. A version 
or versions of the Chanson de Roland itself must soon have become 
known through recitation and written texts. When we bear in 
mind that we owe the earliest vernacular document of the Penin- 
sula, the Navarrese glosses, to the adoption of the Penitential of 
Cluny by the monasteries of Navarre, that from them the rule of 
Cluny was extended to those of Castile even before the accession of 
Ferdinand I, and that the Chronicle of Turpin itself was in all prob- 
ability due to the influence of Cluny in Santiago,*® it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it was in Santiago, Silos, Arlanza and 
Cardefia, the foremost seats of learning in Western Spain, that 
copies of French texts were first obtained and reproduced, and that 
it was consequently in one of these places that the author of the 
Poema made himself familiar with the Chanson de Roland. For, 
that the knowledge of the French epic as reflected in the Poema 
was based upon something more than mere recital, is rendered 
very likely at least, among other things, by the fact that part of the 
account of the Cid’s achievements must have depended upon written 

227 Menéndez Pidal (Epopée, p. 119) says advisedly: “Par ce Poéme la 
Castille a exprimé pour la premiére fois son idéal de vie et d’art, alors qu’aucun 
des autres peuples de la Péninsule n’avait encore une litérature, ni méme la 
claire conscience de sa propre valeur.” But is not this admitting that Castile 
had no earlier epics worthy of the name? As for the priority of Castilian lit- 
erature in the Peninsula, it depends somewhat on the date of its first monument. 
It must be conceded if the assignment of the Poema to the first half of the 
twelfth century proves to be correct. If, however, the Poema belongs to the 
latter part of that century, the court-lyric of Portugal shares the honors with it. 

228 III, 1, p. 272 ff. 

229 TIT, 1, p. 274. 

230 See preceding note. 
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sources.**! This being so—and we have here one of the keys that 
have not yet been tried in this difficult lock—the home of the Poema 
must be sought in a place where the atmosphere and the means for 
the writing of such a work existed. Amador de los Rios?*? was 
probably the first to call attention to the remarkably minute knowl- 
edge which the author displays of the region between San Esteban de 
Gormaz and Medinaceli, and to conjecture that he may have been a 
native of the former place, to which he pays especial tribute. 
Menéndez Pidal, on the other hand, while led by his careful study 
of the region and of the Cid’s itineraries to the practically identical 
conclusion that “el juglar reparte su carifio y sus recuerdos entre 
Medinaceli and San Esteban de Gormaz. . . . La tradicién local 
de San Esteban ie did el episodio fundamental del Cantar” is of 
opinion that the poet was more likely a native of the district of 
Medinaceli, and that in any case the epic was written (“se es- 
cribié”) in what is now the province of Soria, the extreme South- 
east of Old Castile.2** Now, whichever of these two places, if 
either, may have been the birthplace of the author, there can scarcely 
be any doubt that he was intimately acquainted with the region lying 
between them. But from this it does not necessarily follow, as 
Menéndez Pidal seems to think, that it was there that the Poema was 
originally produced and written. Nor is such an inference favored 
by the language and other features of the work.** In so far, then, 
as our present information on this matter goes, it is at least quite as 

231 Among recent critics at least, Bertoni is the only one that we know to 
have noted this important fact, JI Cantare, p. 18: 


La leggenda, nel Cantare, si mischia con la storia, e gli avvenimenti, reali o 
fantastici, si svolgono con tanto ordine e precisione, da far credere che I’autore 
abbia attinto a qualche scrittura, a qualche vita del Cid, composta da un chierico 
in latino, come si usava, o nel monastero benedettino di Cardefia, dove il Beer 
penso fosse stato scritto addirittura il poema, o fors’anche altrove. 


Cf. also what Bertoni says, pp. 21 and 167, of the proper name Adria of the 
Poema (1. 1971), which the “edicién critica” of Menéndez Pidal has replaced 
by Alexandria. 

232 Historia critica, 3, pp. 157 and 214. 

283 Cantar de Mio Cid, 1, pp. 70-73; Epopée, 1, 110-112, 120. It is only fair 
to say in this connection that Damas Hinard was the first to point to the eastern 
frontier of Old Castile as the original home of the poet (Poéme du Cid, 1858, 
p. lxx ff.) and that an English critic had advanced the same view (Quarterly 
Review, 12, p. 64). 

234 Cf. Cantar, l. c., pp. 73-76. 
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reasonable to locate the composition of the Poema to the West of 
San Esteban. Another problem, however, is far more important. 
As was briefly noted above,?*° and as Menéndez Pidal himself 
rightly contends,?** the Pioema must have been written down at the 
time of its composition. This being so, the question naturally arises 
where such writing could have been done. To appreciate its im- 
portance, the reader must recall*** that writing in the vernacular 
was still a new experience in the twelfth century, and that there are 
good reasons against thinking that it had been applied to the pres- 
ervation of poetry in the mother-tongue before the composition of 
the Poema. We must also bear in mind that there was at that time 
absolutely no reading public outside the priestly and other very 
restricted scholastic cricles, amid which Latin was still the ab- 
sorbing interest.2°* There is not, to our knowledge—and Menén- 
dez Pidal does not himself cite one—any record of the production 
of a manuscript, whether Latin or vernacular, outside of monas- 
teries, royal chancelleries, and schools.2°® And as for schools, or 
Estudios, as they were called, they were themselves still clerical in 
the twelfth century, as we know from the Siete Partidas and other 
documents of the following period.*° They were consequently still 
identified with the monasteries during the time under review. Sim- 
ilar conditions are, of course, found to prevail in Portugal. As 
Da Gama Barros informs us, a large number of documents extend- 
ing into the twelfth century testify to the fact that even in contracts 
concluded between laymen the notary employed was as a rule a 
cleric. No less significant for the almost exclusive possession of 
the art of writing by the clergy is the following clause in a donation 
made by Count Affonso Henriques in 1128 to the Cathedral of 
Braga: “Insuper etiam dono . . . in curia mea totum illud, quod 


235 Cf, above, and note 231. 

236 See note 233, and Cantar, I. c., pp. 28-33. 

237 Cf. III, 1, p. 267 ff. 

238 See preceding note. 

289 See, e. g., Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, p. 385 ff. 

240 See especially Pta., II, 31, 1; I, 6, 7; Rodrigo de Toledo, De rebus Hisp., 
1. vii, c. 34; Rafael de Floranes, “ Origen de los Estudios de Castilla, etc.,” in 
Coleccién de Documentos inéditos de la historia de Espaiia, xx, p. 51 ff. 
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ad clericale officium pertinet, scil. capellaniam et scribaniam.”?*? 
If, in addition to this, we consider that, as is well known,”*? the 
royal chancelleries did not begin to write in Castilian before the 
accession of Ferdinand III (1230-1252), we must come to the con- 
clusion that in so far as our evidence goes, the writing of vernacular 
texts was not practiced outside of monasteries having their own 
scriptoria.*** If there are cogent reasons for regarding Spain as 
being in advance of the rest of Europe in this important matter, and 
for seeing in our Poema an example of presumable exceptions to 
the general rule, such reasons might long ago have been fully stated. 
They are all the more requisite in a case like the one before us, 
where the production of a manuscript in the vernacular is assumed 
to have taken place in a district of Castile conspicuously unfavorable 
to the accomplishment of any literary task, to say nothing of one so 
new. For this region, as Menéndez Pidal himself admits,*** had 
been laid waste in consequence of the wars waged for its possession 
by Alphonse I of Aragon and Alphonse VII of Castile.** Where, 
and how, could even a practiced scribe, let alone a minstrel repre- 
sented as too clumsyfingered to compose in a regular metre, find 
here the means of writing a poem covering seventy-four quarto 
leaves in the copy we now have? We know that even professional 
scribes required weeks or months to reproduce manuscripts; that, 
to cite only one instance, at Venice in 1389 it took thirty days to 

241 Historia da Administragao publica em Portugal, 1, p. 212; Amaral, Me- 
morias da Academia, VI, pt. 2, p. 35. Cf. also J. P. Ribeiro, Memorias authen- 
ticas para a historia do Real Archivo, Lisboa, 1819, p 85, and Braga, Historia 
da Universidade, p. 196. 

242 Cf. III, 1, p. 276 f. 

248 According to Wattenbach, I. c., p. 404, from the tenth to the twelfth 
century few laymen practiced writing outside of Italy. How much value was 
attached to the possession of parchment even in the thirteenth century, when 
the use of paper had become quite general, may be gleaned from the following 
law of the Siete Partidas (III, 28, 36): Escriuiendo algund ome en pargamino 
ageno algund libro de versos, o de otra cosa qualquier, este libro atal deue ser 
de aquel cuyo era el pargamino en que lo escriuiere. 

244 Cantar, l. c., pp. 74-75. 

245 See Chronica Alphonsi Imperatoris, p. 325 ff. Rodrigo de Toledo, I. c., 
VI, c. 22; Zurita, Anales de Aragon, |. I, c. 47. There was, however, a monas- 
tery at San Esteban de Gormaz, the ancient church of which is now the prin- 
cipal parish-church of the town. See Férotin, Recueil, p. 102, note 2, and p. 108 


(docum. of 1187): ecclesiam sancti Martini quae est apud Sanctum Stephanum. 
Cf. below, note 251. 
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copy the eighty leaves of the third decade of Livy.* We know 
that the costliness of writing material led to the continued use of 
palimpsests and the adoption of systems of abbreviations.**7 In 
the absence of any proof to the contrary, then, it may be regarded 
as beyond a reasonable doubt that the original manuscript of the 
first great literary monument of Castile was produced in a mon- 
astery prepared for such purposes. Now, there is no record what- 
ever of the existence of such a monastery in the remote Southeast 
corner of Old Castile where some would fain locate the first written 
composition of the Poema. Nor is it at all likely that this task was 
performed outside of Castile, in the clerical schools of Zaragoza or 
Lérida, or in the territory of Barcelona. We must therefore look 
toward the West of San Esteban de Gormaz. There indeed we 
find, within a short distance of one another, the monasteries in which 
practically all the other early documents of Castilian literature are 
known to have been written: at Ofia the Debate of the Soul and the 
Body, at San Millan de Cogulla the works of Gonzalo de Berceo, 
at Silos the Miraculos romanzados of Pedro Marin; at Arlanza the 
pious school-epic on Fernan Gonzalez, and finally at Cardefia the 
prose-story of local traditions concerning the Cid used in the 
fourth part of the General.**® While we do not know where the 
Libro de Alexandre was committed to writing, there is no doubt 
that its author was a regular priest, and that consequently it also 
must have originated in an ecclesiastic institution.*4® It is not the 
place here, nor is it necessary, to enter into a discussion of all the 
pros and cons of the question which one of the monasteries men- 
tioned, or whether any other, has the strongest claim to be regarded 
as the home of our Poema; it will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to state what seem to be the most important points. 

246 See Férotin, Histoire de l’abbaye de Silos, p. 47, note 4: “Rien n’est 
curieux comme les plaintes naives que laissent échapper les copistes du moyen 
age sur les difficultés de leur tache, et la joie qu’ils manifestent de l’avoir enfin 
terminée; also note 5 of the same page on Ericonus; p. 261 on Johannes pres- 
byter, and p. 268. Cf. Wattenbach, I. c., p. 241 ff. 

247 Wattenbach, /. c., pp. 242, 257 ff. 

248 General, p. 638, c. 957 ff.; Rios, Historia critica, 3, p. 588, note 2; Baist, 


Grundriss, II2, p. 399 (§ 17); Beer, I. c., pp. 32-40. 
249 Copla 1662 the author says: 


Somos siempre los clérigos errados y viciosos, 
Los perlados maores ricos y poderosos. 
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Several of the Benedictine monasteries named, notably Arlanza 
and Silos, owned considerable property at San Esteban de Gormaz, 
and thus had especial opportunity for becoming familiar with the 
local traditions which occupy so prominent a place in the Poema.**° 
Very near to the scene of those legends were Silos and Cardeifia, 
the former about thirty miles southeast of Burgos, the latter about 
eight, and both on the Cid’s route to San Esteban. To Silos, 
the Cid had shown his devotion as early as 1076, five years before 
his first exile, by donating to it one half of each of two towns,”®? 
and though the Poema makes no mention of this monastery—which 
indeed does not figure in the later history of the Cid—it would not 
be at all unreasonable to conjecture that it was first written there.*** 
Incomparably greater, however, is the claim of Cardefia to this dis- 
tinction. As has already been seen, the General’s account of the 
end of the Cid, his family and cavaliers, is based upon memoranda 
of the history and local traditions of Cardefia written in that mon- 
astery.**4 To cite Baist’s opinion,®® this monastic story contains 
beside some insipid matter several genuinely epic traits, such as the 
victory of the Cid after death, and the conversion of the Jew who 
seized his beard. It testifies to a considerable survival of popular 
thought in the clerical author and his environment. Indeed, if there 
were no other signs of the close connection between Cardefia and 
the popular tradition of the Cid, the one just cited could of itself 
hardly fail to suggest to the unbiased student the query whether the 
monastery did not have some part in the genesis of the Poema.*** 
But such signs are by no means wanting. We may pass over as 
well known the facts that both according to the Poema and the 

250 See Loperraez-Corvalan, Descripcién del obispado de Osma, I, 164-165; 
Férotin, Recueil, pp. 102, note 2; 118, 258. 

251 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 1, p. 41. 

252 See III, 1, p. 253, note 48, no. 109. 

253 According to Férotin, Histoire, p. 240, Silos maintained its scriptorium 
down to the invention of printing. For its school of copyists, see /. c. 

254 Such memoranda, or memorias de la casa, as they were called, are fre- 
quently referred to by Berganza in his meritorious work on Antigiiedades de 
Espana, as, e. g., I, 1. 5, cap. 27 and 39. They may be regarded as vernacular 
versions of originally Latin records made in the twelfth and preceding centuries. 
An edition of part of such memorias dating from the thirteenth century is 


offered by Berganza, II, pp. 587-590. Cf. Dozy, Recherches, 2, p. 75. 
2557. ¢. 


256 Cf. Beer, l. c., p. 40; Bertoni, in the passage cited above, note 231. 
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memorias antiguas of the monastery, the Cid was its tutelary hero, 
that his wife and daughters were sheltered there from the time of 
the exile in 1081 to the conquest of Valencia in 1094, that the 
memorias apparently gave a detailed account of San Esteban’s ex- 
periences during the period of the Reconquest, that the people of 
that town contributed to the Poema much of its heroic tradition, 
and are repeatedly praised in it for their valor. It is chiefly from 
facts like these that Beer arrived at the conclusion that Cardefia 
must have been the monastery in which the Poema was first written 
down, if not conceived.**? This conclusion is positively rejected by 
Menéndez Pidal.2** Without so much as attempting to refute 
Beer’s main argument that a literary monument of the character and 
the period of the Poema could not have been produced outside one of 
the few established seats of culture, this critic?®® confines himself to 
take issue on matters of minor detail. Of the 200 lines of the poem 
which speak of Cardefia or of things which happened there, 160, we 
are told, relate the hero’s visit to the monastery to say good-bye to 
his wife (232-391), a necessary episode on which all the other 
passages (209, 1285-1286, 1391-1430) depend, and one which does 
not disclose, on the part of the author, a greater affection for Car- 
defia than for other places mentioned. As for the value of this last 
point, others may judge.?®° ‘As for the episode of Cardefia, how 
did it come to be necessary, if not through the particularly intimate 
relations existing between the Cid and Cardefia? Is it not sig- 
nificant that this ‘necessary’ episode should have taken place in 
one of the few seats of learning in Castile where a literary monu- 
ment like the Poema could have come into being, and in the very 
one which about a hundred years later provided the chroniclers of 
Alphonse X with further records of local tradition concerning the 
Cid? Is not the Cid’s necessity to visit Cardefia in order to see his 
family an evidence in favor of, rather than against, the opinion of 

257 L. ¢., pp. 20-45. 

258 Cantar, 1, pp. 38-41. 

259 As does also Ducamin, Revue des langues romanes, 1890, pp. 372-378. 

260 Cardefia seems to have felt quite differently with respect to this matter, 
if we may judge from an old necrologium according to which the Cid was re- 


membered as a benefactor of the monastery, and his memory celebrated by an 
anniversary, the fiesta del Cid. See Berganza, I. c., I, 1. 5, c. 32. 
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Menéndez y Pelayo** and others that Cardefia was as closely united 
to the glory of the Cid as Arlanza to that of Fernan Gonzalez? 
While duly considering that the learned element is far more abun- 
dant and evident in the epic on Fernan Gonzalez than in the one on 
the Cid, one cannot help asking why only five lines out of over 2800 
of the former poem referring to the hermitage of San Pedro de 
Arlanza, and the four lines alluding to written sources, should be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of its origin in that monastery, if the 
two hundred lines of our Poema relating to Cardefia, a veritable 
Pantheon of the Cid’s glory, are denied similar significance. As 
well might one adopt Capmany’s dictum regarding our epic that 
such poetic value as it has is nothing but the natural consequence of 
the poetic genius of the nation.*°? Attention is next called to the 
fact that San Pedro, the tutelary saint of Cardefia, is mentioned 
only once by Ximena and once by Minaya, while the Cid does not 
invoke him at‘all, only showing devotion to the Virgin. If, so con- 
tinues the argument, the Poema were indebted to Cardefia for any 
part of its redaction, it would at least have told us that the Cid was 
buried there, even though not so explicitly as the Chronicle. In so 
far as the argument from the Cid’s especial devotion to the Virgin 
is concerned, it need only be recalled here that the cult of the Virgin 
was at its height in that epoch. As for the rest, it is well to re- 
member that, even if the author was really a monk of Cardefia, he 
was a poet rather than a mere chronicler, and that his theme was the 
Cid, and not Cardefia.*** It is finally contended that a monk having 
at his disposal the archives of Cardefia, would not have omitted 
from his work the real abbot of the Cid’s time, San Sisebuto (from 
1056-1081), or his coadjutor D. Sebastian,** and put in his place 
a fictitious one by the name of Sancho. Granting for the sake of 
argument that a monk inditing a poetic narrative can be held to such 
exactness of detail as is here demanded of him, we submit that it is 

261 Antol., 2, p. xxx. 

262 Teatro de la Elocuencia espaiiola, 1, p. 1. 

268 It is worthy of note, however, that, barring error, the already mentioned 


memorias antiguas of Cardefia do not refer to the death of the Cid, while they 
do record that of Alvar Fafiez. 

264 Berganza, I. c., I, 1. 5, c. 15, p. 444 ff. D. Sebastian became bishop of 
Leon in 1086, and Sisebuto assumed once more the duties of abbot, but died 
in the same year (see /. c., c. 8, pp. 383-348). 
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quite conceivable that within the sixty or more years intervening 
between him and the events he relates, the records at his command 
may have become faulty or susceptible of misinterpretation. This 
is indeed a matter of common occurrence. That this argument 
applies to our case is rendered likely by a suggestion of Berganza 
in an interesting note on San Sisebuto to which Menéndez Pidal 
himself refers :?°5 “. . . al Abad de Cardefia San Sisebuto, a quien 
la Coronica llama D. Sancho, acaso por aver encontrado en la His- 
toria latina Sanctus, y despues traduxeron Sancho.”*®* Here, cer- 
tainly, we have an explanation of the matter which is at least plau- 
sible, and which will appear still more so when we consider that the 
use of written, most likely Latin, sources, must be assumed for this 
part of the Poema. Menéndez Pidal observes correctly that the re- 
peated occurrence of the name Sancho in the assonance (243, 256) 
forbids its being regarded as a mere scribal error. He might further 
have considered that Sancho fits admirably into the assonance d-o, 
one of the most frequent combinations, whereas Sisebuto does not 
serve at all, the sequence #i—o not occurring in assonance either in the 
Poema or the extant old ballads, though in the former document 
such forms as metudo, vengudo are met with repeatedly in the in- 
terior of the verse.*** The fact that the name Sebastian, though 
suited for one of the commonest assonance-formulas, was not used 
by the poet, cannot but lend color to the impression that he was mis- 
led by a written source. Neither this argument, then, nor the others 
above reviewed, can invalidate Beer’s main thesis that the Poema 
owes its existence to a very considerable extent to the interest of the 
monastery of Cardefia in the Cid, to the fact that this monastery 
was one of the few seats of culture where such a literary work could 
be produced in that epoch,?®* and to the existence, in that same mon- 
astery, of regular annals, whose extant remains, dating from the 
265 7. c., p. 40, note 2, where a somewhat condensed version of it is given. 
266 7. c., p. 444. Compare ibid., p. 501, the use of the name San Fructuoso. 


267 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 1, p. 283 ($97). According to Berganza, 
l. c., Il, 1. 7, c 3 (p. 154), the first abbot of the name Sancho reigned from 
1312-1336. 

268 Beer, of course, went far beyond the warrant of his evidence in regard- 
ing it as proved that the Poema was composed in the interest of Cardefia (I. c., 
Pp. 36). 
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second half of the thirteenth century, bear traces of derivation from 
earlier redactions.*®® 

We may now pass to a brief consideration of some other ele- 
ments of the question before us which point in the same direction, 
but which have received rather less attention than those traits of 
the Poema which are more on its surface. Whether the marriage 
of the Cid’s daughters with the Infantes de Carrion be thought his- 
torical or not, the charges of cowardice, cruelty and treachery which 
the Poema brings against the members of that Leonese family, can- 
not but arouse the suspicion that the poet had in mind not only to 
sing the triumphs of the Cid, but also to commemorate, as has been 
repeatedly suggested,?”° the bitter feeling entertained by the Cas- 
tilians toward Leon. As this feeling was especially justified and 
high during the long minority of Alphonse VIII (1158-1214), 
which was attended by the loss of much Castilian territory to 
Leon,” one is naturally tempted to see here a reason for accepting 
the conclusion to which Hinojosa was brought by his examination 
of the legal usages reflected by the Poema, namely, that it dates 
from the second half of the twelfth century.7"? If this be the cor- 
rect interpretation of the treatment accorded by the poet to the In- 
fantes de Carrion as representatives of Leon, it serves as a further 
confirmation of the view that the home of the Poema was in the 
Centre or West rather than in the extreme Southeast of Old Castile. 
One may ask why Alphonse VI, who as King of Leon had himself 
fought the Castilians, and as King of Castile gave free vent to his 
wrath against the Cid, nevertheless fares so well in the Poema. To 
this it may be answered with a fair degree of reason, not only that, 
as the rightful sovereign of Castile, Alphonse VI was well within 
legal bounds in dealing with a vassal as he did, but, what is more, 
that as a hermano de obediencia of Cluny, and as a devoted friend 
of Cardefia, he was entitled to special regard from that mon- 

269 Menéndez Pidal does not take any notice of the existence of these 
memorias of Cardefia. 

270 Dozy, Recherches, 1, p. 79; Mila, P.H., p. 247; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 
II, p. 313, and the passage cited above, note 124; Ormsby, The Poem of the 
Cid, pp. 21-22. 

271 Mondejar, Memorias historicas del Rey D. Alonso ei Noble, 1783, pp. 
25-47, cap. vii-xvi. 

272 Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, 1, pp. 541-581. 
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astery.278 Quite in consonance with the moderation displayed by 
the Poema in dealing with the bitter hostility of Alphonse VI 
toward the Cid, is the remarkably humane spirit which pervades it. 
This spirit is one of the traits which notably distinguish our Cas- 
tilian poem from French epics like the Chanson de Roland in which, 
as Bertoni justly observes,?"* the conquered and the infidels are far 
from being treated with the generosity and toleration accorded to 
his foes by the Cid. As these qualities cannot have been imparted 
to the Poema by the French epic, nor by popular tradition,”** nor 
yet can be due entirely to the usual idealizing effect of poetry, they 
clearly point to the influence of the Church upon our poet. This 
explanation of the trait in question seems all the more acceptable 
as the same influence also manifests itself in the marked respect for 
the Church and the clergy appearing almost everywhere in the 
poem,?"® a respect which did not characterize in anything like the 
same degree or regularity the actual conduct of the warrior of the 
age.**7_ These considerations establish, it is believed, a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the proposition that the first great literary 
monument of Castile was written by a cleric. There is, however, a 
more specific reason for this position, which is that written sources 
appear to have been consulted by the poet. 

We have seen that Cardefia kept annals which were used as his- 
torical sources by the General, and in which the Poema’s error re- 

273 Cf. Berganza, I. c., 1, p. 577 ff. The poet nevertheless betrays his own 
feeling when (1. 20) he represents the good people of Burgos as exclaiming, 
on the Cid’s departure into exile: Dios que buen vassallo, si oviesse buen sefior! 

274 Jl Cantare, p. 16. Cf. ibid., pp. 21-22, note 3, and also the fine observa- 
tions on the part assigned by the poet to the Cid’s wife and daughters. 

275 See for the usual treatment of the Moslem in Christian Spain the order 
of Sancho of Aragon in the Fueros de Jaca of 1090, as cited by J. A. Llorente, 
Noticias histéricas de las provincias vascongadas, 3, p. 456, and further evidence 
in Dozy, Recherches, I18, p. 219 ff. Cf. also Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 11, pp. 
311, 315-317. 

276 Cf. Bertoni, /. c., p. 160: “ Colgo l’occasione per avvertire che in tutto il 
‘Cantare’ si nota una grande deferenza per il clero. Il carattere, dird cosi, 


clericale del nostro monumento é veramente notevole. B, in esso, pit’ accentuato 
anche che nelle chansons de geste.” 


277 Cf. e. g., the account of the “ Historia Compostelana” (in Espaiia Sagr., 
20, p. 117) of the acts of sacrilege committed by Alphonse I of Aragon, and the 
reports of the Cid’s mode of warfare as reviewed by Dozy, I. c. 
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garding the name of the abbot finds a natural, though by no means 


proved, explanation. Now, it is significant that in part at least it 
was the annals or memorias de la casa accessible to Berganza that 
led that conscientious investigator to substantially the same con- 
clusion as that reached by Menéndez Pidal after a thorough and 
more comprehensive study of the question,?** the conclusion, namely, 
that the Infantes Diego and Fernan Gonzalez were historical per- 
sonages and belonged to the family of the Vanigomez, as stated by 
the bard. The Madrid critic sees in this what he regards as an 
additional proof of his theory that the Poema is far more historical 
than is commonly supposed, and that what he terms the popular 
epopee of Castile is profoundly historical.2*® This is a proposition 
to which we shall have to return in another chapter; for our present 
purpose it may suffice to inquire briefly into the means by which the 
unusual precision of geographical and other indications which marks 
the first part of the Poema was obtained.**° Supposing that our 
splendid epic, as is taken for granted by many, was composed in or 
before the year 1140, that is, sixty years after the beginning (1081) 
of the events narrated in it, is it at all likely that the described his- 
torical accuracy would have maintained itself so long, if it had 
existed only in memory?! Again, supposing the oral tradition of 
the last quarter of the eleventh century had been cast immediately 
into poetic form, would the assumed result have been obtained in 
that case? A moment’s reflection, it is believed, will show that long 
poems embodying a connected historical account cannot arise imme- 
diately under the impression of the events they relate, but require 
a long process of maturing; and it will also show that such short, 
simple songs as could spring up synchronously with the events, are 
incapable of developing a connected account, and vary rapidly if 


278 Berganza, I. c., 1, pp. 512-522; Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 2, pp. 535-559. 

279 L. c., 559; Epopée, pp. 33-34, 54. 

280 It is presumably with reference to this aspect of the Poema that Menén- 
dez Pidal defines the Castilian epic as a crénica 6 novela rimada, as in Romancero 
espanol, p. 5. 

281 This question was long ago answered by G. Paris (Romania, 13, p. 602) : 
A mon sens, il n’y a pas de tradition historique orale; les faits les plus importants 
s’oublient en une ou deux générations s’ils ne sont pas conservés par des récits 
poétiques. Cf. also Chadwick, Heroic Age, p. 36. 
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left to the caprice of oral transmission.*®* Such exact accord with 
geographical and historical facts, then, as may be held to charac- 
terize portions of our epic, cannot in any appreciable measure have 
been handed down to it by word of mouth, even if the epic was 
composed about 1140, and not, as seems more likely, during the 
reign of Alphonse VIII. It must therefore be due to the use of 
written sources, without the aid of which, indeed, historical ac- 
curacy can hardly be said to exist. Wherever such sources may 
have been consulted by the author, whether at Cardefia or Silos,?** 
or at some other monastery which some one may prove to have a 
better claim to the honor, the all-important fact is, that a due recog- 
nition of their use is essential to a correct interpretation of the char- 
acter of the Poema.*** If exception be taken to this view on the 
ground that a writer having such documents at his disposal would 
not have committed such errors as placing the capture of Mur- 
viedro before that of Valencia, we would again ask the reader to 
consider that historical exactitude was not the primary concern of 
the poet, and in all probability was not to be found in his originals. 
The poem on Fernan Gonzalez, the indebtedness of which to Latin 
and vernacular writings no one doubts, is far from being fault- 
less in this respect,2°> and as much is true of the chronicles of the 
time. In the extant text of the Chronicon Malleacense, for ex- 
ample, dating from about 1134, the year of the Cid’s death is re- 
corded correctly, but the banishment of the Mozarabic liturgy, 


282 Menéndez Pidal, Homenaje, 1, p. 467: 


Si el estudio histérico fuera siempre posible, se veria cudntas de esas baladas 
misticas y simbdlicas no eran mas que el resultado de una lenta y feliz transfor- 
macion de la materia épica en las inhabiles manos del pueblo, incapaces para 
conservar el tono de la antigua poesia heroica. 

283 Concerning the relations between Silos and Cardefia, Férotin says in his 
excellent work on the history of the former (p. 54): De nombreuses chartes 
portent la confirmation de l’abbé de Silos pendant la période qui s’étend de 
1042-1072. La plupart de celles que nous avons pu consulter appartenaient a 
Saint Pierre de Cardefia, abbaye qui semble avoir été dés cette époque dans des 
rapports trés intimes avec notre monastére. 

284 As early as 1887 Restori expressed himself as follows with regard to the 
first part of our epic (Propugnatore, XX, 2, p. 133): “. . . la stessa quasi sempre 
esatta veridicita dei particolari storici e geografici mostra d’essere originata da 
una qualche cronica anzi che dalla libera fantasia del popolo,” an opinion which 
should ere this have been taken into account, or else shown to be false. 

285 Cf., e. g., Rios, I. c., 3, p. 341 ff.; Mila, P.H., p. 182 ff., and Baist, Grundriss; 
II, 2, p. 393. 
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related with the usual legendary detail, is placed in the year 1069, 
the capture of Valencia by the Cid in 1089, of Saragossa in 1109, 
while that of Murviedro is not mentioned at all.?** 

We see, then, that there is abundant reason for recognizing 
in the one real Castilian epic which we have*®’ the presence of 
not a little ecclesiastic interest and labor; we see, as Restori was 
again one of the first to state clearly,** that it is manifestly 
not an example of popular poetry in any true acceptation of 
the term. Quite apart from the immixture of foreign metres, 
it is popular only in the wider sense that its theme and its 
basic poetical technique are national, and that on the whole it 
faithfully portrays the spirit and the aspirations of the Cas- 
tilian people. Nor can its author have been what is usually under- 
stood by a popular minstrel. The originality and unity of his 
work, and the independence in the treatment of materials of various 
provenience, show him to have been a poet of unusual maturity and 
force. But more than this, his use of written sources places him 
in the learned class of his time. He must have been thinking of 
such documents when, in writing of the Poyo del Cid (ll. 901-902), 
he announced that as long as there be Moors and Christians “ assil 
lo diran por carta.”**® His individuality is none the less real for 
having remained anonymous. In the light of these facts, it must 
seem particularly unreasonable to hold him responsible for the 


286 “ Sancti Maxentii Pictavensis Chronicon,” in Chroniques des églises 
d’Anjou, p. p. Marchegay, 1869, p. 351 ff. 

287 Accepting here, in the main, the view of Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 1, p. 
27: “En suma, no hay motivo para creer que el Cantar conservado no sea el 
mismo compuesto en tiempo del Buen Emperador, el mismo Cantar de Mio Cid 
(Mio Cidi de quo cantatur) que habia oido el autor del Poema de Almeria, la 
misma primera redaccién, compuesta entre 1140 y 1157.” 

288 Le Gesta del Cid, 1890, p. 7. Cf. Comparetti, I. c., p. 330. 

289 The poet may very well have seen this name actually used in some such 
document as the Fuero de Molina of 1154 (quoted by Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 2, 
s.v. Poyo). It is interesting to note that Mila, P.H., p. 240, note 1, remarks with 
regard to the Poema’s reference to a carta in this connection (1. 902): “Se ve 
que el poeta se informaba de las tradiciones locales, no sin pretensiones de 
analista, como cuando advierte del nombrado poyo del Cid que ‘assil diran por 
carta,’” while Menéndez Pidal, in the vocabulary of his edition, s.v. carta, omits 


this passage altogether. 
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anomalous metrical appearance of the only extant copy of his mas- 
terpiece. 

The creation of the Poema, as we have seen, was coincident with 
the waning of the heroic age of Castile, and was rendered possible 
‘by the rise of a vernacular literature under the influence of 
France.?® The first part of the thirteenth century was rich in war- 
like triumphs worthy of celebration by the popular muse. Notable 
among these are the great battle of Navas de Tolosa (1212), the 
capture of Cordoba (1236), of Jaen (1246) and the conquest of 
Seville (1248). We have hardly any evidence, or even a record, 
of songs commemorating these events, though some of them are 
echoed in the verse of the Gallego-Portuguese school.?*! Neverthe- 
less, there are reasons for assuming that such songs existed. One 
of these is the fact previously referred to, that the national octo- 
syllable plays a prominent part in the versification of the mester de 
clerecia to its very end.*®* Another is the refrain of a ballad on 

ames I of Aragon sung by the troops of Alphonse X in 1257,7% 
at being worthy of note that in reporting it Juan Manuel expresses 
no surprise that it was composed in Galician. This song may be 
regarded as an isolated example of what must have been a common 
practice of the time. In close connection with this practice stands 
a further reason for our assumption, the frequently cited Galician 
miracle-lays of the literary school of Alphonse X, which deal in a 
metrical form closely akin to that of the romance with the same re- 
ligious legends as the poems of Gonzalo de Berceo.*** The lack of 
relics of the secular balladry of this period is to be ascribed to its 
unconscious character and to the preoccupation of the very small 
cultured circle with foreign ideals. There is absolutely no evidence 

290 Cf. Restori, Le Gesta del Cid, p. 7; Bertoni, Ji Cantare, p. 15 ff., who, 
however, goes much too far when he says: “ Ogni episodio, ogni dettaglio, starei 
per dire ogni verso respira l’alito delle canzoni francese.” A good deal nearer 
the truth would seem to be the idea expressed by Rajna (Romanic Review, 6, 
p. 40): “Sarebbe mai da ritenere che il popolo spagnuolo avesse connaturale il 
canto epico-lirico e che i poemi costituissero per lui una deviazione temporanea 
prodotta dall’azione straniera della Francia?” 

291 EF. g., Canc. Vat., nos. 77, 572, 578, 1088. 

2921, pp. 15-16, 24; above, pp. 417-418. 

293 See above, p. 401, note 163. 

294 Cf. above, p. 404-405. 
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that any of the important events of the crusade against the Moors 
became the theme of a long narrative poem in the native style, as 
one might expect from the full literary use of Castilian at this time 
and from the alleged production of recasts of old epics. The ex- 
planation of the absence of,such poems may be found partly in the 
already mentioned immaturity of formal development in which the 
traditional balladry had reached the literary epoch, partly in the 
change of literary and political conditions which took place in the 
course of the thirteenth century. The poem on Fernan Gonzalez, 
which falls between 1250 and 1271,7®° and may have been called 
forth by the epic singing the glory of the Cid, marks the end of the 
poetical treatment of national legends. More significant still is the 
advent of historical composition in prose which had been prepared 
by essays in literary prose in the reign of Ferdinand III and by the 
celebrated code of law known as the Siete Partidas. The supremacy 
of this new form of historical narrative was definitely established 
by the compilation, under the supervision of Alphonse X, of the 
great General Chronicle in which almost the whole treasure of na- 
tional tradition, Latin as well as vernacular, was embodied.?®* In 
the opinion of some critics, the loss of the conjectured popular epics 
is to be attributed to the greater favor in which the chronicles stood 
with the public.2°* But with what public? The rank and file of the 
people in the Peninsula were far more uniformly illiterate in that 
age than they are now; they did not read heroic legends in any 
form; they only listened to their recital or sang them themselves. 

295 Cf. Marden, Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, pp. xxviii-xxx. 

296 Cf. Baist, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 390. 

297 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 11, pp. 41-43. Believing, in contrast to 
Menéndez Pidal’s theory, that cantares de gesta and romances did not exist at 
the same time (Antol:, 11, p. 95), this critic expresses the opinion (I. c., p. 163) 
that the disappearance of the conjectured epics and their not surviving in the 
fragmentary form of romances can be easily explained by the interposition be- 
tween one and the other. epic type of a third, even more degenerate form, the 
prose legend. Later, however (J. c., pp. 172-173), he cites himself romances of 
the modern oral tradition dealing with the same matter as a prose-chronicle of 
the fifteenth century. Menéndez Pidal (Leyenda, p. 39) also ascribes the van- 
ishing of the epics to the public’s preference for the chronicles, but only a few 
pages later (1. c., 42-43) is found to dwell on the popularity of the recasts of 


the old epics with the very same public, attributing this popularity to the extra- 
ordinary adventures and exaggerations which these recasts contained. 
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Besides, it is precisely for the benefit of their less educated taste that 
the same critics suppose the romances to have been derived from 
epics and chronicles.2°* As for the almost equally unlettered aris- 
tocracy,?®® it was scarcely more eager to read prose texts than the 
rest of the people, to say nothing of the fact that the alleged poems 
‘aux vastes proportions,’ if we are to believe the current dogma, 
were particularly intended for that class, and underwent an uninter- 
rupted process of rejuvenation for more than a hundred years after 
the completion of the General. \The opinion under review there- 
fore proves untenable. As a matter of fact, the appearance of his- 
torical prose in the second part of the thirteenth century is not a 
cause of the cessation of epic activity and of the loss of alleged old 
epics, but an effect of intellectual and social circumstances most of 
which have already been pointed out. | In the particular period under 
discussion, however, there occurred a political change which of 
itself can largely account for the failure to produce epics of national 
spirit and form. By the conquest of Seville and the acquisition of 
Murcia the kingdom of Castile had become the only state in the 
Peninsula which was directly interested in the war against the 
Moors, Aragon and Portugal no longer bordering on their territory. 
Partly for this reason, partly in consequence of the internal discords 
and the foreign interests in which Castile became involved, the great 
national and religious struggle against the Moslem came to a stand- 
still which was only to be broken in the reign of Alphonse XI. 
Nothing more natural, therefore, than that a period so devoid of 
heroic effort should also be sterile in heroic song; nothing more 
unlikely than that between 1289, the date of the completion of the 
General, and 1344, the date of the chronicle named after that year, 
Castile should have brought forth, in addition to the scholastic poem 
on Fernan Gonzalez, a popular epic on the same personage.*°° If 
Castile, as alleged, had been composing popular epics down to the 
very days of the Marques de Santillana, it would require a deal of 
explaining why the only poem on Fernan Gonzalez of the existence 

298 See, e. g., Baist, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 3909; Menéndez y Pelayo, I. c., pp. 
44, 48, 321. 


299 See III, 1, p. 252 ff. 
300 Claimed by Menéndez Pidal in Homenaje, 1, 447 ff. 
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of which we have sufficient evidence, is conspicuously not of that 
type, but is cast in a foreign mould appealing only to a very narrow 
literary circle.%°? 

H. R. Lane 


(To be continued) *°2 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


301 Cf, Restori, Propugnatore, |. c., and Rajna, I. c., pp. 40-41, who do not, 
however, touch upon the question of the conjectured epics. 
302 Owing to illness, the completion of the last part of this article must be 


postponed in order not to delay any longer the publication of the part already 
done. 











THE MANUEL DES PECHIEZ AND THE SCHOLASTIC 
PROLOGUE 


N the history of Anglo-Norman literature William of Wadding- 
ton has always occupied a firmly esiablished position. Because 
the Manuel des Pechiez with which his aame is connected was made 
the basis of the Handlyng Synne, one of the most interesting of the 
earlier Middle-English works, it may perhaps be said that he is for 
many students of mediaeval literature in England the most con- 
spicuous figure among Anglo-Norman writers. It is the object of 
the present paper to point out that his exact relation to the Manuel 
is really uncertain; and that the problem of its authorship is a com- 
plex one, which probably cannot be settled in the present state of 
our knowledge. In the following pages an analysis will be given 
of the grounds upon which the usual ascription has been built up, 
and other evidence will be brought forward which may give hope 
for the solution of the problem of the authorship of the Manuel des 
Pechiez.. In conclusion, the scholastic prologue will be discussed, 
which seems to have had its influence on the problem under consid- 
eration. 


I 


The sole ground for ascribing the Manuel des Pechiez to Wil- 
liam of Waddington—and indeed the only sign of such a person’s 


having existed—are the concluding lines of the epilogue, which are 
as follows: 


De le franceis, ne del rimer, 
Ne me dait nuls hom blamer, 
Kar en engletere fu ne, 

E norri ordine, et aleue; 

De vne vile sui nome 

Ou ne est burg ne cite. 


1I wish to thank the librarians of Syracuse, Cornell, and Columbia univer- 
sities for giving me the hospitality of their libraries at various times during the 
composition of this paper. 
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Pur coe prie ioe pur iesu crist 

Ke ceus ky lirrunt cest escrit 

Pur deu me aient en memoire, 

E pur moy prient le ray de gloire, 
Ke la ioie me doint de parais 

Ov sanz fin veie sun cler vis, 

E me pardoint mes pechez 

Iesu ky de marie fu nez. 

De deu seit beneit chescun hom 

Ky prie pur Wilham de Wadigtoun ;— 
Ky pur autres prie et oure, 

Pur sai memes ben labure ;— 

En deu finist cest escrit, 

En pere et fiz et saint espirit. Amen. 


Icy finist la soume del Manuel de Peche (p. 413, 1. 12, 736 f.).? 


The lines just quoted would naturally be said to furnish a very 
clear statement as to the authorship of the work, and they have 
always been regarded as decisive. The following lines from the 
prologue, however, seem never to have attracted attention, though 
they possibly contradict the passage just quoted: 


Mun nun ne vus voil ci nomer, 
Car deu sul geor luer (Il. 121-2). 


This statement may perhaps be interpreted as referring to a 
mention of the author’s name in the prologue only (“ci” being 
then the critical word of the couplet). There is just enough un- 
certainty however as to the interpretation, to make it desirable to 
examine the matter a little further. 

Though the reference in the epilogue to the name, William of 
Waddington, is, as has been already remarked, sufficiently explicit, 
other things being equal, to constitute a declaration of authorship, 
nevertheless it can hardly be called, as Price called it, “language 
too peculiar and self-condemning to leave a doubt* as to the justice 


2 The Manuel has been twice edited, both editions being by Dr. Furnivall 
and containing also the Handlyng Synne. The edition of the E. E. T. S. (Nos. 
119, 123) contains only those parts of the French work which were used by 
Mannyng, and therefore the only edition that will be used here is the complete 
text edited for the Roxburghe Club in 1862. 

8 Warton-Hazlitt, History of English Poetry, London, 1871, II, 73, n. 
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of Waddington’s claim” to the authorship. It will be noted that no 
word makes the status of William of Waddington absolutely def- 
inite. The most that can be said is that a person of that name asks 
prayers for himself at the end of the work. The context would 
make it appear that he was the author, but there are no phrases 
defining him as such, and as we know from many examples persons 
bearing many sorts of relations to literary enterprises were in the 
habit of putting in a request for prayers at the end.* The scribe 
was quite as likely to make such a request as the author, but like 
the author he usually in so doing made his capacity clear.° As a 
matter of fact at least one copy of the Manuel—and that one con- 
siderably earlier than that from which the text is printed—adds a 
typical scribe’s request for prayers to the last couplet in the con- 
clusion already given. This ending (which is written in slightly 
larger letters) is as follows: 


4 For example, prayers are asked at the end of a work for “ Sir Roberte soule 
. .. Pat gaf pis boke to Pis place” (Cambridge Univ. MS. li. I. 36—in this case 
the prayer is on a separate sheet) ; for “ John of Lindberghe,” “ bat bis bok gert 
dight” (E. E. T. S., 101, p. 188—this occurs at the end of one manuscript of the 
Cursor Mundi) ; for “ frere Jan de Kyngtone,” who is apparently an owner of 
the book (Romania, XIII, 536—in this case the prayer is scribbled at the top of 
the page). The Lumiere as lais after the prayer for the author asks prayers for 
the scribe and all future scribes and readers. It is surely a commonplace that 
every one in any way connected with a pious work in the Middle Ages—whether 
of literature or architecture or what not—hoped that that connection might im- 
prove his condition in the future state. 

5 Many scribes’ signatures appear in the descriptions of the manuscripts of 
a work like the Roman de la Rose, which was copied far and wide (see Les 
Manuscrits du Roman de la Rose, par Ernest Langlois, Paris, 1910). Most of 
them contain some form of identification, such as “qui escrist.” There has 
probably been a good deal of confusion between scribe and author because of 
the absence of clear-cut definitions in the requests for prayers. For example, 
M. Meyer takes as author a “Gillebert de Cambres” who asks prayers, and 
gives some details of himself at the end of a Lucidaire (see Notices et Extraits, 
XXXII, Pt. II, p. 72). In this case the interpretation becomes particularly 
doubtful because the lines occur in only two out of the six manuscripts, and in 
one copy another name is substituted for “Gilbert.” Nevertheless M. Meyer 
calls the latter name that of a copyist, and two German dissertations have been 
written trying to show the Picard origin of the work because of the connection 
supposedly made with Cambrai (which M. Meyer refutes). An author, “Jean 
Priorat,” asks for prayers at the end of his work without defining his quality— 
which he had already done in the body of the work (Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
1875, 124). 
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En pere en fiz en seint espirist. 
deu lui amene qui cest escrist. Amen.® 


It is evident that if this had been the reading of the text in 
which we usually make the acquaintance of the work, there would 
conceivably have been some hesitation as to whether the name of 
Waddington were to be attached to the statement (naturally at- 
tributed to the author) as to the “vile,” or whether it was to be 
connected with the conclusion (which, on the other hand, is nat- 
urally attributed to the scribe). This hesitation would be increased 
by the discovery that the couplet which succeeds the name: 


Ky pur autres prie et oure, 
Pur sai memes ben labure ;— 


is in any case not original. It is apparently one of the lieux com- 
muns* of mediaeval literature in England, and in another case in a 
Latin form—and again in Middle-English—it is also found mak- 
ing part of the request for prayers at the end of a work. The close 
connection therefore of the name “ William of Waddington” with 
the context of the epilogue, which ai first sight may seem to con- 
nect it inevitably with the author, can now be seen not to be abso- 
lutely irrefragable, and one is tempted to go further in testing the 
accepted attribution. 

When we attempt to clear up this uncertainty by recourse to 
the derivatives of the poem, and by an examination of the variants 
of the manuscripts, so far as they can be learned, the question is 
found to be a very complicated one, which is evidently not to be 

6 Ms. F. 30 of St. John’s College, Cambridge, dated by M. Meyer in “la 
seconde moitié de la xiii* siécle environ” (Romania, VIII, 325), and by Dr. 
James in his recent catalogue in the “ xiii-xiv century.” Both quote the lines 
just given. 

7 The dictum is attributed to St. Augustine in one copy of the “ Proverbs of 
Poets, Saints, etc.,” found in the Vernon MS., and other examples are cited in 
my note on that work (Modern Philology, April 1917, pp. 181-2). It also fol- 
lows the prayer for “Sir Robert,” already cited, in MS. li. I, 36, and is quoted 
in the description of that manuscript in the catalogue of the Cambridge Uni- 


versity library. It may be noted that the proverbial character of the lines is indi- 
cated in the reading of Harl. MS. 4971: 


Ki pur autre prie e houre, 
Pur sei memes, dist hem, labure; (Roxburghe ed., p. 414). 
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solved till a new edition, based on all the manuscripts, has been com- 
pleted. However, the examination of such material as is available 
has yielded results sufficiently suggestive to make a tentative dis- 
cussion seem admissible. The initial contradiction which appears 
to exist between the prologue and epilogue is not the only circum- 
stance, as it turns out, to throw suspicion on William of Wadding- 
ton’s authorship of the Manuel des Pechiez. 


II 


The only complete edition of the Manuel des Pechiez, and the 
only one in which the epilogue is printed, is Dr. Furnivall’s text for 
the Roxburghe Club, published in 1862. This was printed prin- 
cipally for its interest in connection with the Handlyng Synne, 
which is included in the same volume. For this text there was used 
a manuscript written for the most part in a hand of about the year 
1300; but where, near the end of the work, this earlier hand is suc- 
ceeded by one of the period of Edward II, a second manuscript is 
followed, said to be not later than 1307.8 In this edition it is some- 
what surprising to find Dr. Furnivall saying, in the discussion of 
Mannyng’s omissions, that the latter omits “the end of the French 
Manuel,—which, however, may not be Waddington’s, but some 
later continuer’s, who writes for matter and writing sake” (p. xv). 
No evidence or further discussion is given on this subject, and no 
reference whatever is made to the fact that the theory of Wad- 
dington’s authorship—in which Dr. Furnivall evidently has implicit 
faith—is completely undermined by the hypothesis just made. The 
epilogue, which is one of the constituent parts thus cut off as not 
belonging to Waddington, contains our only information as to this 
person! In the face of such a confusion as this, it is evident that 
the Roxburghe edition can furnish us no exact materials for the 
study of our problem. 

Two later investigations do however advance us somewhat. 
The first is the work of M. Paul Meyer who, in the course of his 
long search for the French manuscripts of England, listed many 

8 Owing to a variation in the order of subjects followed in the Middle- 


English and the French text used, the arrangement of the printed text is some- 
what confusing. See pp. 349, 360, 305. 
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copies of the Manuel, with some valuable observations as to various 
points of interest connected with the poem.® M. Meyer discovered 
eleven manuscripts and one fragment, outside the British Museum. 
One copy has been discovered since his research ended.” The eight 
copies in the possession of the Museum have been made the object 
of the most valuable study, for our purposes, which has yet been 
devoted to the Manuel." Mr. J. A. Herbert has completely worked 
out their text, and his investigation really forms the foundation for 
the present enquiry. 

It must be said at once that an examination of the exacter 
studies connected with the Manuel does not increase our hope that 
the solution of the problem of the authorship can be reached by re- 
garding the final lines of the epilogue as a tag added by a scribe. 
It is not impossible that that may be the ultimate conclusion, but if 
it is, any certainty as to the matter in dispute lies beyond our ken, 
for it is probable that the mediaeval copyists took the reference to 
William of Waddington as an integral part of the work. At any 
rate, only one of the manuscripts containing the epilogue omits the 
lines purporting to give the author’s name. The spelling of the 
name differs in every copy, and the variations are so great that all 
attempts to identify a town “ Waddington” are useless.1* However, 
the detailed descriptions of Mr. Herbert have shown—along with 
many minor deviations—several distinct lines of cleavage in the 
manuscripts, and not all complete texts contain the epilogue. For 
our purpose the result of his study is to divide the eight copies 
under discussion into four classes, as follows: 

(1) The first class includes three copies, all of the early four- 
teenth century, which must be dismissed from our enquiry as not 

® Romania, VIII, 332-3, XV, 312 et passim, XXIX, 47-53. A valuable de- 
scription of the poem and a study of the sources of the exempla are given by M. 
Gaston Paris in the Histoire littéraire de la France, XXVIII, 179-207. 

10 Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 1911, p. 221. 

11 Catalogue of the Romances in the British Museum, London, toto, III, 
pp. 272 f. 

12 The town “ Waddington” is discussed by Dr. Furnivall (p. xviii), and 
by Mr. Herbert (p. 273). The conclusion of the latter is as follows: “The 
acceptance of the form Waddington cannot be regarded as anything more than 
a convention.” Both Mr. Herbert and M. Paris are careful to emphasise the 


fact that we know nothing of Waddington beyond the details given in the 
epilogue. See n. 69 for the conventional nature of these details. 
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capable of furnishing any possible assistance. Two are fragments, 
and one is a partial text containing two books only—to use the divi- 
sion into books which, on the precedent set by one copy, is used by 
Mr. Herbert throughout his discussion. 

(2) The second class includes the two manuscripts used by Dr. 
Furnivall, already described. These both supply the full text, 
which, according to the arrangement followed, is made up of nine 
books and an epilogue containing, in some form, the name “ Wil- 
liam of Waddington.” In the older of these two copies (Harl. 
273), as has already been stated, a later handwriting succeeds the 
earlier at the end of Book VII—which is the point’* at which the 
Handlyng Synne ends, and at which Dr. Furnivall begins to sus- 
pect a continuator. 

(3) The third class comprises Arund. 288, of the late thirteenth 
century (the oldest copy possessed by the Museum), and Roy. 20 
B. XIV, of the beginning of the fourteenth century. Both these 
copies omit Bk. VI, Bk. IX, and the epilogue. They omit also the 
couplet describing the sixth book in the table of contents given in 
the prologue.’* In these copies, as the prologue had led us to ex- 
pect, the work is anonymous. The Roy. MS." inserts a reference 
to the book on Prayer (VIII), and its prologue, therefore, gives a 
complete account of its contents,—the only manuscript, apparently, 
of which this is true, since no other copy gives any warning as to 
Book VIII. 

(4) The fourth class is represented by a single example, Harl. 
4971, of the beginning of the fourteenth century, once belonging 
to the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. This copy has suffered a loss 
in the middle, and Bk. VI is now lacking. Originally, however, 
Bk. VI was apparently present, and was preceded by a poem on 
the Passion, found only in this copy. A few introductory lines are 
evidently intended to refer to both interpolations and to the fact 


13 See supra, p. 438. 


14 Pus trouerez un sermun de pour, 
E coment vus deuez pour auer et amur (Il. 31-32). 
15 Pus i trouerez uus sermun 


De les uertues de confessiun. 
Pus de orisun siut vn escrit, 
Ki uertue fet homme parfit (Herbert, p. 298). 
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that they were not promised in the prologue."* The rest of the 
complete text is present, but in a peculiar order, which is the 
basis on which it has been assigned to a class by itself. In this 
manuscript the epilogue precedes Bk. IX, and the name William 
of Waddington therefore does not stand at the end. Since Bk. IX 
is in any case made up of two lyrics (one addressed to Christ and 
one to the Virgin) which are quite unattached to the rest of the 
work, the poems by this arrangement appear as separate works, 
and no signs are visible of any unnatural shift of order. 

The importance for our enquiry of Mr. Herbert’s descriptions 
lies in the following facts: 

(1) All three elements omitted by the third class of manuscripts 
are somewhat suspicious on other grounds. Bk. VI, the “ Petit 
Sermon” on the Love and Fear of God, has been shown by M. 
Meyer to be an adaptation of an Anglo-Norman poem, many copies 
of which occur in a separate form. Mr. Herbert therefore refers 
to it as “probably an interpolation” (p. 275). Bk. IX, as has 
already been noted, is made up of two detached lyrics, and the one 
manuscript in which they appear as separate works seems to offer 
the most logical arrangement. Moreover it should be noted that 
the two lyrics present an entirely different type of piety from the 
rest of the work. They are strongly mystical, and their ecstatic 
fervor contrasts strangely with the simple dogmatism and the en- 
tertaining exempla of the Manuel as a whole. As for the third 
element omitted, the epilogue, some doubt has already been thrown 
on that part of the work by pointing out the possible conflict between 
the author’s reference to his name in the prologue and the seem- 
ingly explicit statement made in the epilogue. 

(2) A further important fact for our purpose is noted by Mr. 
Herbert in the presence in its separate form in both of the manu- 
scripts of the third class, of the poem on the Love and Fear of 

16 Mes de la passiun uoil ore dire, 

Ke suffri pur nus nostre Sire; 

E apres ceo un sarmun 

Ke mut poet aider a meint hum. 

E ceo deus choses ne uus promis nient 
Ke uoleie dire al comencement; 

Mes pur ceo ke mut poet ualer, 

E al oaunt e entendaunt profiter, 


Jeo les uus ore dirray 
Aussi bien cum ieo saueray (Op. cit., p. 290). 
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God, which in the second class makes the sixth book. It would 
therefore seem probable that the inclusion of this work in the 
Manuel grew out of the fact that it was found copied into the same 
manuscript. 

(3) The text of the table of contents in the prologue apparently 
shows variations important for the study of the original form of 
the work. It may be noted that the ninth book and epilogue seem 
never to be referred to there in any copy, the eighth only in one, 
the sixth not in those texts in which it is omitted.’” 

If the same details were available for the classification of the 
twelve copies of the Manuel des Pechiez existing outside the Mu- 
seum as for the eight preserved there, it might be possible to come 
to a definite conclusion as to whether the original form of the work 
is represented by the second or the third class. However, the con- 
dition of the text in eight of these twelve copies can be determined 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

Of these eight manuscripts four can be assigned positively to 
the second class. These are the Cambridge MS. Mm. VI. 4, from 
which the division into nine books is derived,’® the two copies in 
the Bodleian, Hatton MS. 99, and Greaves 151, and the MS. F. 30 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge,—the late thirteenth century copy 
from which the scribe’s couplet has already been quoted.*® Three 
manuscripts can be positively assigned also to the first class, as not 
capable of furnishing any assistance to our enquiry. These are, 
the MS. XVI. K. 13 in the possession of the York Chapter, which 
breaks off at the beginning of the fourth book,?® Cambridge MS. 
Gg. I. 1, which breaks off in Book VI, and Rawl. Poet. MS. 241, 
at the Bodleian, which is simply a book of extracts. It should be 
noted however that of these extracts—all have been carefully traced 
by M. Meyer—none are drawn from the three doubtful elements 
of the Manuel.” 

17It should be noted that the text of the prologue differs greatly in all re- 
spects from manuscript to manuscript. 

18 Romania, XV, pp. 348-0. 

19 The notes from Oxford manuscripts were made for me by Mrs. A. F. 


New; those from Cambridge manuscripts by my friend, Miss M. Deanesly, of 
Newnham College. 

20 LI. 6607 f., of the edition. They are quoted in the account of the manu- 
scripts of the library in Modern Language Notes, December, 1888. 

21 Romania, XXIX, pp. 47 f. 
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Notes which have been taken for me from Cambridge MS. Ee. 
I. 20 would make it appear that this fourteenth century copy fol- 
lows a unique type, which specially merits investigation from the 
point of view of the present study. It seems to contain the first 
eight books, as in the second class; it furnishes an equivalent for 
Book IX in an address to the Virgin which does not agree with 
that which makes part of the text as printed; and it alters the last 
lines of the epilogue as follows: 


De franceys ne de rimer 

Ne me deyt nul hom blamer, 
Car en engleterre est ey ne, 

E nori, leyus et ordine. 

De honerette (sic) fui nome, 
Que ne esteyt burh, ne cite. 
En deus mist cest escrit, 

En pere, en fiz, en seynt esprit 
Explicit manuel de peches.** 


It will be seen that the name William de Waddington is here 
omitted, and that a person, apparently emanating from “ Hone- 
rette,” introduces himself in the place of William. No modern 
village can be traced bearing a name even remotely resembling 
“Honerette,” and, altogether, it is impossible—at least on the 
scanty evidence now at hand—to decide whether the peculiar text 
here found represents the original second form of the Manuel, or 
merely an adaptation of the type of text represented by the second 
class. 

Of the four copies remaining, in which the state of the text 
is doubtful, information that is almost sufficient for our purpose 
can be given for the thirteenth century copy in the Bibliothéque 
nationale, which, as M. Meyer notes, contains both the sixth book 
and the epilogue. He does not note the presence or absence of 
Book IX.?* 

As to the last three copies, some information can be given. A 
second copy in the possession of the York Chapter breaks off in the 


22 Quoted from Miss Deanesly’s notes. It is interesting to observe that she 
notes that the Prayer to the Virgin of Book IX is in MS. Mm. VI, 4 granted 
an indulgence of thirty days. 

23 Romania, XXIX, p. 5. 
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midst of the lyric to the Virgin.2* We know that Lord Herries’ 
manuscript at Everingham Park, once in the monastery of St. 
Mary’s at York, contains the name “ William of Wygetone,”®° and 
that the manuscript of Lord Middleton, at Wollaton Hall, contains 
the name “ William Wuldingdune.”*® Whether these last copies 
completely answer to the type of the second class, is uncertain. 

In concluding the account of the manuscripts of the Manuel des 
Pechiez reference may be made to a manuscript described over a 
century ago by Samuel Pegge in his life of Grosseteste.2* Since 
Pegge’s work is extremely rare, his description will be quoted entire. 

He is referring to Bishop Grosseteste’s work De articulis fidei— 
beginning “ Templum Domini sanctum est”’: “‘ This book was trans- 
lated into French verse; and the late Thomas Tyrwhitt, esq., had 
it with other pieces of the bishop’s versified also in French, and 
bought the volume at Mr. Thomas Martin’s sale. The volume 
consists of 198 leaves in large 8vo and in vellum; the translator is 
not known (p. 151). There is in the same volume the Roman del 
Romanus and, page 173, the Chateau d’Amour, a work of our 
bishop, for which see below. Note also, that p. 105 the translator 
of the piece there in hand calls himself William de Widdindune; 
but of this versificator I cannot find any memorials elsewhere, nor 
is it certain that this person executed all the other performances in 
the volume” (p. 275). 

The manuscript here described cannot be identified with any 
copy of the Manuel des Pechiez among those already listed, nor 
can it be otherwise traced.2* The spelling of the name agrees with 
that found in the Paris copy, but the latter manuscript contains no 

2411. 12, 550-1, of the printed text. 

25 Historical MSS. Commission, First Report, p. 45. 

26 [bid., 1911, p. 221. 

27 Published London, 1791, and especially rare because of a fire which de- 
stroyed the remainder of the edition. Columbia University is fortunate enough to 
possess a copy. It should be noted that Pegge cites the first five books of the 


Manuel, and identifies each with a tract on the same subject somewhere ascribed 
to the Bishop (pp. 273, 274, 275, 278). He gives no sign whether Grosseteste’s 
name actually appears. 

28 The catalogue of the sale of the manuscripts of Thomas Martin does not 
list any French manuscripts, and Miss Petherbridge, who examined it at the 
British Museum for me, does not find there any catalogue of Tyrwhitt’s 
manuscripts. 
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other work. Tyrwhitt’s copy is worthy of mention, however, be- 
cause it bears certain relations to another book in which the Manuel 
occurs, and also because it contains so much of Grosseteste’s work 
alongside the Manuel des Pechiez. The Roy. MS. also contains the 
Romanz de romanz and the Chateau d’Amour, and the Arundel 
MS., which resembles it in omitting the sixth and ninth books and 
the epilogue, contains a translation into French verse of Grosse- 
teste’s De poenis purgatorit. 


Ill 


The significance of the connection of the Manuel with works of 
Grosseteste appears when, in conclusion, the Middle-English trans- 
lations are considered for the light which they can throw on the 
question at issue. The Handlyng Synne*® of Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, a work dated 1303 in the text, has been given the same 
careful analysis by Mr. Herbert as the copies of the original which 
we have just been considering. This form of the work omits all 
three debatable elements, but the import of this fact is uncertain, 
because it also omits the first book, De articulis fidei (which is 
present in all other copies and promised in the prologue), and the 
eighth, On prayer (which, as we have seen, is slightly open to sus- 
picion because of its omission from the prologue in all copies ex- 
ceptone). The translator adds and abridges freely and Mr. Herbert 
concludes his study of the text by remarking that it differs from 
all the other texts studied (p. 300). The special interest for our 
purpose of the Handlyng Symne lies in the fact that Man- 
nyng, though he wrote only a generation after the time that has 
been conjectured for the composition of the work,® evidently had 
no idea as to who the author was, and the scribes of two out of the 
three manuscripts of his work give the heading, “ Here bygynnep 

29 Mr. Herbert also analyses a redaction of the Handlyng Synne by an un- 


known Kentishman (p. 313 f.). This also seems to give no clue as to the author- 
ship of the Manuel. 

30 After some discussion Mr. Herbert concludes that “it would probably be 
safe to assign it to the latter half of the 13th century” (p. 273). The fol- 
lowing remark of M. Paris is worth pointing out in this connection: “ Au reste, 
il est A remarquer que Wilham est assez arriéré dans ses lectures: il s’addresse 
surtout a d’anciens ouvrages; il ne connait pas les grands recueils composés en 
France au xiii® siécle” (p. 192). This suggests a work contemporary with 
Grosseteste. 
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be boke Pat men clepyn yn frenshe Manuele pecche Pe whych boke 
made yn frenshe, Roberd Gros-test, Bysshop of Lyncolne.’”** It 
can be seen that this colophon really gives a more explicit state- 
ment as to the authorship of the work than the lines in the epilogue 
referring to Waddington, which, even if they are to be definitely 
assigned to the original text of the work, must always remain some- 
what ambiguous. In no case is it on record that a manuscript con- 
taining the epilogue has transferred a reference as to Waddington’s 
authorship to a colophon, though many of them head or end the 
work by some sort of title.** The manuscript (Mm. VI. 4) which 
is most systematic in its divisions (dividing, as we have seen, the 
whole text into nine books) gives several colophons, in all of which 
the work is referred to as if anonymous: “Cy comence le romaunz 
ky est apellé Manuel de pechez. . . . Ore comence le prologe del 
lyvere ke est apelé Manuel de pechez.’’** 

Such indefinite colophons probably represent what was before 
Robert Mannyng, and what is reflected in his reference to the title 
and authorship of the work: 


In pat tymé turnede y pPys 

On englysshe tunge out of frankys, 

Of a boke as y fonde ynne; 

Men clepyn pe boké “handlyng synne”. 

In frenshe per a clerk hyt sees, 

He clepyp hyt “ manuel de pecches” (Ill. 77 f.). 


In referring to the original elsewhere he always cites by its title 
alone.** He omits the author’s reference in the prologue to with- 
holding his name, and it is unlikely that he had heard of the ascrip- 


31 This is the heading of the two complete manuscripts: the Dulwich copy, 
which is fragmentary at the end, gives only the title in the heading, but there is, 
of course, no knowing what it may have contained at the conclusion (see E. E. 
T. S., No. 119, p. 1). 

32 It should be noted, in contrast, that the name of Pierre de Peckham, 
author of the contemporary Lumiére as lais, has been attached to the rubrics of 
two out of the nine copies of his poem listed. He, however, gives his name 
twice in the course of his work, both times in terms belonging unmistakably to 
an author (“Pier ke . . . ceste liver fist,” 1. 506 “ Pere ke en ad travaillez,” 
Pp. 332, Romania, VIII). 

83 Romania, XV, 348. 

34 See index of the Roxburghe edition for two references. 
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tion to Grosseteste. This follows from the fact that he introduces 
the famous account of the bishop’s love of harping (Il. 4742 f.), 
which was not in his original, without any sign of connecting 
Grosseteste in any way with the work. Moreover he shows both 
in this work and in his chronicle*® such meticulous care in enu- 
merating all the persons and circumstances connected with his enter- 
prise, that it is a fair presumption on grounds of mere human con- 
sistency that in this case silence means ignorance, and that he did 
not connect the work with any author, either Grosseteste or Wad- 
dington. 

The cause for the connection of the Manuel des Pechiez with 
Grosseteste, if any exists apart from its occurring along with his 
works in certain manuscripts (as in the cases already noted), is 
something which only later research can determine. It is worth 
pointing out here however that Grosseteste’s name is connected with 
several works of a similar type, and that his connection with popular 
religious poetry may easily turn out to have been an important in- 
fluence in the Anglo-Norman literature of the thirteenth century,— 
which, as we must not forget, was one part of the vernacular lit- 
erature of England. The Chateau d’Amour, of which his author- 
ship is attested in a very large number of manuscripts, apologises 
for its use of French as an unclerkly language, much as English 
was apologised for in the next century,** and quite as if no other 
vernacular existed in England. An Anglo-Norman poem on the 
nine daughters of the Devil is ascribed to Grosseteste in one manu- 
script,** and the circulation of his works in French verse transla- 

35In the Handlyng Synne he gives his name and the location of his priory 
in terms exact enough to serve a traveller as a guide, the names of three supe- 
riors under whom he had lived, with the exact time under each, and the exact 
date of the beginning of the work. In his Chronicle also he gives his name at 
once, again his location and his prior, and the date (the latter last, in a colophon), 
and, this time, extremely exact references to his authorities by name, the extent 
he has used each, etc. (see the Chronicle of Robert Manning of Brunne, ed. 
F. J. Furnivall, Rolls Series, London, 1887). The passages in question from 
the Chronicle are quoted by Dr. Furnivall in the Roxburghe edition of the 
Manuel (pp. iv f., xxxif.). It would certainly seem from the analogy offered 
by the former that Mannyng had made his references to his author in the latter 
work as far as his knowledge carried him. 

86 En romanz comenz ma reison 

Por ceus ki ne sevent mie 


Ne lettrure ne clergie (ll. 26 f., Caxton Society, 1852, ed. M. Cooke). 
37 Romania, XXIX, 61. 
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tions is evidenced by the contents of the Tyrwhitt manuscript al- 
ready given. He is also credited with a French work on hus- 
bandry.** It should also be noted that the Prick of Conscience, a 
Middle-English work which, as will be shown in another paper, 
follows in many ways the type laid down in the Chateau d’ Amour, 
is assigned to Grosseteste in two copies,—attributions which, though 
they do not necessarily prove anything for the origin of the work, 
perhaps do prove some connection in the popular mind between the 
poem and certain literary productions connected with Grosseteste.*® 
A's a matter of fact it would be very natural that a reforming bishop 
of his type, whose zeal for the religious education of the laity is 
well known,*® should impart a great impetus to vernacular re- 
ligious literature, whether as author or as instigator and patron. 
A work like the Manuel, which follows fairly closely the subjects 
laid down for the instruction of the people in his ordinances, might 
easily owe its connection with him to its having become part of a 
campaign which he had furthered. In this connection it may be 
emphasised that the sixth book which, as we have noted, is prob- 
ably an interpolation, may be said to take up the subject*’ of the 
Two Commandments, the Love of God and one’s neighbor, which 
made one of the subjects for the instruction of laymen laid down 
in the Constitutions of Archbishop Peckham in 1281.4? It is there- 

38 See Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, ed. Eliz. Lamond, London, 1890, for 
the Royal Historical Society. 

39 This subject will be discussed in my account of the manuscript evidence 
for the authorship of the Prick of Conscience, now under preparation. 

40 His constitutions urging the clergy to more careful instruction of the 
laity and several of his sermons on the same subject are printed in E. Brown, 
Fasciculus rerum expetendarum, etc., London, 1690, II, 250f. Priests are to 
know the ten commandments and expound and preach frequently also the seven 
deadly sins, the seven sacraments, and what pertains to confession and peni- 
tence especially (p. 410). Roger de Weseham, Bishop of Coventry, who was 
much under Grosseteste’s influence, makes very similar “Institutes” (see Me- 
moirs of the Life of Roger de Weseham, by S. Pegge, London, 1761, p. 57). On 
this subject see my article “ The Speculum Vitae: Addendum,” Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., June, 1917. 

41 This seems its first appearance in the episcopal decrees. 

42 These are: “ Quatuordecim fidei articulos; decem mandata decalogi; duo 
praecepta evangelii, scilicet geminae charitatis; septem opera misericordiae; 
septem peccata capitalia, cum sua progenie; septem virtutes principales; ac 
septem gratiae sacrementa” (D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae, etc., 
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fore possible that its insertion was due to an effort to bring the work 
more in line with the most recent ecclesiastical legislation. It is 
evident that some interesting work could be done on the literature 
provided in England to meet the ecclesiastical ordinances for the 
instruction of the laity. 

There remains to be noted a second translation of the Manuel 
into Middle-English. This is the unedited prose version found in 
a fifteenth century manuscript in St. John’s College, Cambridge.** 
It is of interest because it adds a second member to the fourth class 
of manuscripts described. Like Harl. 4971 it puts the lyrics after 
the epilogue (in which the name appears in the form “ William 
Wytinde”). My notes unfortunately are not sufficient to make the 
condition of the rest of the text clear. It does not appear to con- 
tain the sixth book at all or the poem on the Passion which is one 
of the peculiarities of the other member of its class. It contains 
Bks. I and VIII, which were also omitted by Mannyng. It should 
specially be noted that it omits the “here” in the reference to the 
authorship of the prologue, and the refusal is definite: “I nel nat 
telle my name ffor of god only I aske mede” (f. Ib). 


IV 


The results of the preceding discussion of the manuscripts and 
derivatives of the Manuel, so far as they are available, may be 
briefly stated. An examination of seventeen of the twenty copies 
of the work has disclosed no text in which the sixth book is absent 
when the ninth book and the epilogue are not also lacking. Though 
some of these texts are fragmentary, yet enough are complete to 
make these results of some significance, in view of the fact that 


London, 1737, I, 56). These were the statutes of course which remained in force 
in England till the end of the Middle Ages. It may be noted that the “ Petit 
Sermun” disposes very shortly of the subject of the love of the neighbour and 
concentrates on the subject of the love of God. The two subjects do, however, 
appear, though the description of the work given in the couplet of the prologue 
does not recognise more than the latter. Anglo-Norman treatises probably 
designed to supply the required instruction for laymen are found also in British 
Museum Roy. MS. 16 E. IX, Digby 86, etc. (see Codicum Manu Scriptum Digby 
86, ed. E. Stengel, Halle, 1871,p.1). I wish to thank Professor Carleton Brown 
for examining Roy. MS. 16 E. IX. 
43 See my note in Modern Philology, April, 1916, p. 165 f. 
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one element omitted is accepted as an interpolation, and some 
suspicion already attaches to the other two. Though the manu- 
scripts found to lack the three debatable elements are only two, 
and the existence of another is perhaps proved by a book of ex- 
tracts, one is among the earliest texts extant, and the many copies 
of the fuller text need not prove anything more than popularity and 
“up-to-date ”’ completeness. One translation, which is as early as 
any but the earliest manuscripts, seems to be derived from the 
shorter version, and one, which we have no reason for putting 
earlier than the fifteenth century, seems to be derived from some 
form of the later. It would seem that the type of text represented 
by this later translation and by one copy of the original, which also 
puts the ninth book after the epilogue, may represent a state inter- 
mediate between the other two.** 

The conclusion to be derived from the facts just stated is*® that 
the original form of the work was probably anonymous, as the pro- 
logue gave a half-promise that it would be, and that it was probably 
worked over later, and the sixth book, which had been a separate 
poem found in the same manuscript, and the ninth, which had per- 
haps followed the work in one copy, were added.*® The inter- 
polator responsible for at least the first insertion was probably Wil- 


44 This can only be proved by a careful comparison of the manuscripts of 
this class. It would seem on the face of it that the introductory lines preceding 
the two interpolations of Harl. MS. 4971 may have emanated from the original 
text of the first interpolation, though only one of the two texts there introduced 
“ stuck,” as it were, and the poem on the Passion is therefore copied only into 
this one of the existing manuscripts. 

45 Mr. Herbert has evidently seen the importance of the facts disclosed by 
his descriptions, even though he has not hazarded any hypotheses leading there- 
from. He writes of the “ Petit Sermon”: “M. Meyer has shown ... that it 
is simply an adaptation of a well-known poem on the love of God... . It is 
not in all MSS. of the Manuel des Péchés; ¢. g., it was evidently not in the MS. 
used by the translator, Robert of Brunne, nor is it in either Arund. 288, or Roy. 
20 B. xiv. It is significant that these two MSS. omit the couplet in the Pro- 
logue ...and that they both contain the poem as a separate article... . It 
may be observed that of the Museum MSS. the two which omit the ‘Sermun’ 
also omit the epilogue” (p. 277). 

46 There is, however, some evidence that the lyrics even in the order in 
which they occur in this manuscript were considered as part of the Manvel, in 
the fact that they are found in the manuscript at all, since it contains no other 
work than the Manuel. 
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liam of Waddington, who also added a prologue in which he im- 
mortalised himself.47 This person may however have been the 
scribe. It is possible that a later interpolator is responsible for the 
insertion of the ninth book. 

Though the evidence which has been considered in this paper 
seems sufficiently complete for the formulation of these hypotheses, 
nevertheless the subject cannot be considered closed until all the 
manuscripts are worked over. When that time comes, the con- 
nection of Bishop Grosseteste with the work will also need to be 
studied as well as its relation to episcopal decrees. 


V 


When all the evidence for the authorship of the Manuel des 
Pechiez has been reviewed, it is plain that the author’s refusal to 
tell his name in the prologue, which was the starting point for the 


47 It may be objected that to regard William of Waddington merely as the 
author of the epilogue and the interpolator of other parts of the work is to 
accuse him of dishonesty, since he describes himself in the epilogue in terms 
that would naturally apply to an author, and allows himself considerable com- 
ment on the work just finished, in what from a scribe would be an impertinent 
manner. It must be pointed out, however, that the dishonesty and impertinence 
of scribes were one of the commonplace complaints of the Middle Ages. Victor 
LeClerc wrote as follows of the “Omons” whose signature as he “ qui fist ceste 
weure” to one copy of the Image du Monde has caused endless conjecture as 
to his possible authorship of the work: “ Voila les hommes qui, pour grossir un 
livre que sa réputation faisait rechercher, y ajustaient bien ou mal tout ce qu’ils 
trouvaient sous leur main, et qui ne méritent certainement pas qu’on leur attribue, 
comme on I’a fait pour le copiste Omons, des ouvrages dont ils n’ont été trop 
souvent que les transcripteurs infidéles” (Hist, litt., XXIII, p. 325). Perhaps 
the conclusive example of the dishonesty of scribes may be found in the con- 
dition of the manuscripts of the 4ssomption Notre Dame of Herman de Valen- 
ciennes. The author requests prayers for himself (“que ai fete la changun”) 
at the end of the work, but his name is often suppressed or altered entirely. 
Six forms found are given by M. Meyer (Bulletin de la société des anciens textes 
francais, 1889, p. 91. They vary from Richart to Thomas or Willemme). A 
sound statement on the activities of scribes is the following from Miss Mary 
Bateson’s Mediaeval England (London, 1904, p. 415). “A scribe who penned the 
whole of a great work might ask a prayer for his soul, or utter a desire for a 
cup of wine for his thirsty body, at the end of his tedious task, but too many 
hands were at work on the volume for one man to be often able to put forward 
a claim to it in his own name. This is also an excuse for mediaeval plagiarism. 
No one was greatly concerned to know which part of a chronicle was copy or 
epitome, which original work.” The analogy of chronicles is a telling one. 
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discussion, cannot be lightly disregarded. In conclusion therefore 
it may be useful to examine some precedents for such a statement. 

There exists one almost complete analogy to the reference in 
the prologue of the Manuel. This is the reference in the prologue of 
the Miroir, a contemporary Anglo-Norman work of a similar style. 
The lines are as follows (what appears to be the crucial word is 
italicised ) : 


Mun noun ne voil uncore nomer 

Pur les envius rehercer, 

Q’il ne toillent a nous le bien 

Dunt il ne voilent oir rien, 

Qe custume est as envius .. . (Il. 129 f.).*8 


Eight lines of reproach to the envious follow. 

It is evident that these lines present a very close parallel to 
those of the Manuel, but the difference between the indefinite “ci” 
and the more explicit “uwncore” is just enough to make the intro- 
duction of the author’s name at the end of the Miroir not abso- 
lutely unexpected : 


48 The Miroir is unedited, a circumstance which makes it impossible to test 
thoroughly the interpretation of the lines here discussed. M. Meyer, however, 
gives considerable description of the work and long extracts in Romania, XV, 
296-305, and XXXII, 28-37. He lists three manuscripts and two fragments, and 
two other copies have since come to light in the library at Wollaton Hall (v. 
supra, p. 444). Only two out of all these copies are perfect at the end. Both 
contain the signature above quoted, but it may be noted that it is not carried 
over into the Middle-English version known as the Mirrur in any copy (see my 
note pointing out the relation between the two works, already cited). The lines 
from the prologue appear there in a form which lacks the qualifying “ uncore” 
entirely, and therefore clearly predicts an anonymous work—as indeed the piece is 
in this version. The editors of the Wycliffite Bible quote the refusal—(“ Mi 
name ne wil I nouSt nemin, for the enemis that’ midt heren it”)—and seem to 
connect it with the Lollard persecution by remarking: “The preface shows the 
writer to have had just views as to teaching the gospel in English, and not to 
have been free from apprehension of blame or mischief to himself in conse- 
quence” (The Holy Bible ... by John Wycliffe and his followers, ed. Madden 
and Forshall, Oxford, 1850, I, xx). The fact that these lines are derived from 
the Anglo-Norman, of course, deprives them of all significance so far as Lol- 
lardry is concerned. It can be seen that the authorship of Robert de Gretham 
may not be absolutely beyond question, and his connection with the Corset of 
course depends on his claim to the Miroir (see Romania, loc. cit.). 
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Ici finent les domenées 

Brevement espus (e) endité(e)s. 
Ore prie tuz ke les oient e dient 

Ke il pur ROBERT DE GRETHAM prient 
Ki Deu meintenge si sa vie, 

Ki par li seit en sa baillie. 

Amen, amen chescun en die! 


These lines, which give the sole authority for ascribing the work 
to Gretham, are if any thing more ambiguous than the lines from 
the Manuel. However, the initial refusal of the name had been 
confessedly temporary, and an analogy can be found in the fol- 
lowing conclusion, from a continental French work copied by an 
English scribe. No initial refusal of the author’s name had been 
made, similar to those which we are considering: 


Jo, CRISTIEN, I’ai translatée, 
De latin en romanz turnée, 
Meis ne vol el comencement 
Metre mun nun presentement, 
Por co ke jo peccheor sui; 
Mes par la grant pite de lui, 
Lui requer ducement e pri 
K’a la fin eit de mei merci. 
Amen, amen, chascuns en die ; 
Deus le m’otreit le fiz Marie.*® 


The fashion of an author refusing to tell his name is further 
illustrated in works written in England by at least three other ex- 
amples, namely, the Speculum Laicorum,®® a Latin manual of ex- 
empla for preachers, contemporaneous with the Manuel des Pechiez 
(in which the author refuses his name almost in the terms of the 


49 Trois versions rimées de L’Evangile de Nicodéme, ed. G. Paris, et A. Bos, 
Société des anciens textes francais, 1885, p. 68. 

50“ Nomina siquidem nostra subticere me compulit malorum ipsa mater 
invidia "—quoted by Professor Crane in a review of an edition of the work, 
which unfortunately has not been accessible to me, so that I cannot be sure 
whether the rest of the prologue follows the scholastic scheme (ROMANIC 
Review, VI, 220). For a Grey Friar who refused to sign his work—“ propter 
aliquorum dedignacionem ”—see A. G. Little, The Grey Friars at Oxford, Oxford, 
1892, p. 60. 
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Miroir) ; the Speculum Spiritualium,' a compendium of at least a 
century later, prepared especially for mystics; and the Legends of 
Osbern Bokenham,®? of two centuries later. In all these cases the 
refusal is evidently made in good faith. The first work contains 
no other indication of authorship, though it has been ascribed to 
John Houeden :** our only information as to the author of the sec- 
ond is found in the Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, 
of at least a century later,5* and the attribution to Osbern Boken- 
ham occurs in the unique manuscript of the work in a second 
hand.® The last instance gives us a clue as to the reason for any 
such references, which surely seem to need some explanation, since 
it was more natural than not in the Middle Ages to circulate books 
anonymously. 

Bokenham, in beginning his work, expressly makes known his 
intention to follow the method which, as we know from other 
sources, was the daily habit of the University class under the scho- 
lastic régime.°® He will give certain preliminary information as 
to the composition which is to follow, following the lines laid down 


51“Hunc librum sequentem cui hic prologus prescribitur quidam cuius nomen 
diuersis ex causis in hoc opusculo reticet compilauit....” (From the edition 
of 1510 in the possession of Union Theological Seminary. I learned of the exist- 
ence of this copy through the review of Professor Crane, above noted, and wish 
to thank the librarian of the Seminary for my use of it.) The prologue also 
gives the authorities of the book (in an inclusive mention), the persons for whom 
it is compiled, the arrangement, and a request for correction and for prayers. 

52 Edited by C. Horstmann, Altenglische Bibliothek, Heilbronn, 1883. 

53 By Bale in 1548 (v. Crane, loc. cit.). 

54 Edited by Mary Bateson, Cambridge, 1898, p. 202. 

55The colophon is as follows: “Translatyd into englys be a doctor of 
dyuynite clepyd Osbern Bokenham [a suffolke man], frere austyn of the conuent 
of Stokclare [and was doon wrytyn in Canebryge by hys son ffrere Thomas 
Burgh ”] (p. 267; xii). 

56 The “forme des lecons ordinaires” is described by M. Chas. Thurot as 
follows: “Les lecons se faisaient suivant deux méthodes différentes. Ou on 
interprétait le texte de l’auteur dans une exposition (expositio), ou on le discutait 
dans une série de questions (quaestiones). La méthode des expositions est tou- 
jours la méme. Le commentateur discute dans un prologue quelques questions 
generales, relatives 4 l’ouvrage qu’il expose, et il traite ordinairement de ses 
causes matérielle, formelle, finale, et efficiente. Il indique les divisions princi- 
pales, etc... .” (De Vorganisation de Venseignement dans l'université de Paris 
au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1850, p. 73). 
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in the mediaeval schoolroom. That is, he will state the “ four 
causes,” 


Wych, as philosofyrs vs do teche, 

In the begynnyng men owe to seche 

Of euery book: and, aftyr there entent, 

The fyrst is clepyd cause efficyent, 

The secunde they clepe cause materyal, 

Formal the thrydde, the fourte fynal. 

The efficyent cause is the auctour... . 

As for the fyrste, who-so lyst to here, 

Certeyn, the auctour was an Austyn frere; 

Whos name as now I ne wy! expresse, 

Ne hap that the vnwurthynesse 

Bothe of hys persone & eek hys name 

Myht make the werk to be put in blame... 
(1. 6 £. et passim: cf. 199-200). 


It is evident enough that Bokenham’s reference to his name is 
made to fill out the complete scholastic scheme for a proper pro- 
logue. Such an example is a striking instance of the widely per- 
vasive influence of scholasticism; and—since the “ four causes” 
are derived from Aristotle®’—of the tremendous influence of Aris- 
totelianism throughout the Middle Ages. 

It may seem a far cry from such an explicit procedure as that of 
Bokenham’s to the prologues which we are at present considering, 
but the mention of other examples will show the connection. M. 
Meyer has cited other instances where the analysis prefixed to a 
work is founded on the same Aristotelian pattern—notably the 
commentary on the Divine Comedy made by Dante’s son—but the 
example®® in connection with which he is referring to the scholastic 
prologue is one in which the author states at the beginning of his 

57 Metaphysics, I, chap. III, Physics, Bks. I and II, Posterior Analytics, Bk. 
II, chap. XI. The “four causes” were applied by the Middle Ages to the pro- 
foundest subjects as well as the most trivial. See an application by Thierry de 
Chartres (twelfth century) to the creation of the world, Hauréau, Notices et 
extraits, Paris, 1890-3, I, 52; by Dante to the nature of philosophy and of nobility, 
Convito, III, chap. XI, IV, chap. XX. Sir Thomas Browne expresses the scho- 
lastic theory when he says: “ There is but one first cause, and four second causes, 


of all things.” Religio Medici, Sec. 14. 
58 Romania, VIII, 327. 
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work the title, and the four subjects simply as the “matter,” 
“form” and purpose of the following piece, and his own name, 
without connecting them with the “four causes.” This work is 
the Lumiere as lais of Pierre of Peckham, an Anglo-Norman com- 
position contemporaneous with the Manuel and the Miroir and 
written in much the same style, doubtless for much the same public. 
Peckham explains himself as follows: 





Cinc choses sunt en ja enquere 

Au comencement en liver fere: 

Ki fut autur e l’enti(t)lement 

E la matire e la furme ensement, 

E la fin, par quei ceo est resun 

Fu fete la composicium .. . (Il. 487 f.). 


The same five subjects are found in other prologues and in com- 
mentaries prefixed to manuscripts which have evidently been the 
actual textbooks®® of the schools. Even other sets of subjects are 
used, the number of topics varying from three to six.® In some 


59 See “a traité des synonymes, intitulée dans la glose Enchiridion. . . . Cujus 
libelli innuenda est materia, intentio et utilitas, quis auctor et quis titulus. . . 
Intentio sua est de istis pertractare. Utilitas est singula libello pertractata 
memorie commendare. Auctor fuit magister GALFRIDUS DE VINOSALVO.. . Alii 
dicunt magistrum MATHEUM VINDOCINENSEM hunc librum composuisse” (Ko- 
mania, XIV, 384). It is evident from the vapid analysis as well as the uncertainty 
of this preamble that we are here dealing with the gloss of a student. As 
Warton remarked, probably “ Many of the glossed manuscripts, so common in 
the libraries, were the copies with which pupils in the University attended their 
readers or lecturers, from whose mouths paraphrastic notes were interlined or 
written in the margin, by the more diligent hearers” (III, 138, n. 1). Worcester 
Cathedral library contains several manuscripts which seem to belong to this 
class (see Catalogue published for the Worcester Historical Society, 1906, pp. 
137, 140); and others are probably indicated in some of the numerous works 
bearing such “ incipits” as “ Materia,” “Intentio,” etc., in the Jnitia of Mr. A. 
G. Little (ed. Manchester, 1904). An excellent example of the actual textbook 
of the schools is the commentary (dated 1301) on the Doctrinale of Alexander 
de Villedieu, by “ Maitre Yon, gramarien, sous-moniteur des écoles de Soissons,” 
which is quoted from in the Hist. litt, XXXI, pp. 1f. It analyses the work 
under the “four causes,” making the “causa finalis,” “duplex,” “ scilicet, com- 
munis et privata. Privata duplex est, scilicet propinqua et remota” (p. 7). 

6° Among the examples cited by M. Meyer a “ Doctrinal” begins with the 
statement “ Trois choses portienent as autor. C’est matire, ententions et utilité.” 
Dante, in the Letter to Can Grande, refers to six subjects—the sixth being “ the 
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cases it seems at present difficult to determine whether the pre- 
liminary analysis of a work is due to the author or to its students, 
and it is evident that we must not confine the influence of the scho- 
lastic prologue within too narrow or too rigid lines. 

When a formula is so universally established in literary usage 
as is, according to the examples just given, the scholastic prologue, 
and is grounded, moreover, on the daily habit of every clerk’s uni- 
versity training, it can readily be seen that its influence would be 
very far-reaching and that an author would often, as a matter of 
course, provide his work with a prologue which would stand analysis 
in the schools, even though he did not announce the fact. An im- 
plicit use of the formula in one shape or another doubtless lies 
behind many of the careful prologues of the Middle Ages, ver- 


division of philosophy.” The latter makes a frequent appearance (see the Dic- 
tionnarius and Poetria of John of Garland, Not. et Ext., XXVII, 40, 82—in 
both these cases the subjects are only five because the author’s name is omitted). 
The “causa suscepti operis”—something between the “intentio” and the 
“utilitas”—is frequently used (see the Exoticon of Alexander of Hales, Romania, 
XXXVI, 409; a letter of Adam du Petit Pont, Jahr. fiir roman. Lit., VIII, 76; 
a comment on the De Scolarium Disciplina, Romania, XIV, 383—the author’s 
name is absent in the latter cases). A comment on the Apocalyse begins: 
“Sicut in saecularibus libris quaeritur quae sit materia, quae auctoritas, quae 
auctoris intentio, cui parti philosophiae supponatur, sic quoque in hoc prophetico 
quaeri solet” (Hauréau, Not. et Ext., V, 235). The very large number of 
prologues which give an account of their “auctoritates” would make it seem 
that this was actually one of the most important element's of a prologue accord- 
ing to the scholastic discipline—one for which provision was made in the col- 
lections headed “ auctoritates” so frequently found in manuscripts. 

61M. Meyer, after noting the case of Peckham, goes on to say: “ Ainsi fai- 
saient tous les scholastiques. Alexandre Neckham, Jean de Garlande, Adam du 
Petit-Pont ont grand soin de nous faire connaitre au début de leurs traités lexi- 
cographiques l’auctor, la materia, l’intentio, la causa, V'utilitas, le titulus de leurs 
compositions.” As the examples given above will have shown, this statement 
is not quite accurate, since there is some variation in the subjects chosen for 
mention, and it probably should be further qualified to admit the possibility that 
some of the prologues may be due to students, since, as we have seen, students 
were constantly making such, and such a commentary as that on the Enchiridion, 
cited above, shows its origin positively in its doubt as to the author of the work. 
It may be noted that the manuscript of the Poetria of John of Garland, printed 
by Mari (Romanische Forschungen, XIII, 883 f.), does not contain the gloss as 
to the five subjects, though it is quoted as a variant from another copy (p. 950). 
M. Meyer criticises Scheler for editing the three lexicographical treatises above 
referred to (Jahr. fiir roman. Lit., VI, 43, et passim) without the glosses, “ qui 
ont autant d’importance que le texte méme” (Romania, XX, 181). 
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nacular as well as Latin,®* and it was probably an important in- 
fluence in creating the extensive use of such introductions.** The 
requirement for the mention of the author’s name, inherent in the 
most common forms of the scheme, though not in all, is probably 
responsible in part for the break in the mediaeval tradition of anony- 
mous circulation which is specially to be observed in Anglo-Norman 
literature. MM. Meyer has referred to the desire for prayers and 
the wish of a well-known trouveur to make himself known, as the 
only two motives operating to make a mediaeval author disclose his 
identity ;** but it may be believed that the scholastic tradition, which 


62 For example the prologues of the following representative mediaeval 
works can be analysed according to one or another of the scholastic schemes 
above mentioned: Dante’s Convito; Li Tresors, of Brunetto Latini; Disciplina 
Clericalis, of Petrus Alphonsus (ed. Fr. W. V. Schmidt, Berlin, 1827) ; the col- 
lection of exempla of Etienne de Bourbon (ed. by A. Lecoy de la Marche, Paris, 
1877, in Anecdotes historiques, pour la Société de l’Histoire de France); the 
Miracles de la Vierge of the Anglo-Norman, Everard de Gateley (quoted from 
by M. Meyer, Romania, XXIX, 27); the Catholicon Anglicum, written in 1483 
(EZ. E. T. S., No. 75), and the Promptorium Parvulorum, written in 1440 (E. E. 
T. S., No. 102; Extra Series). Almost all these works also give a statement as 
to their authorities and make an excuse for imperfections and request for 
correction. 

63 The popularity of prologues in mediaeval works is too well known to 
need illustration. As an extreme sign, however, may be noted the appearance 
of the Aurora of Peter de Riga in one copy with four prologues, not all by the 
author (Hauréau, Not. et Ext.,1V,295-7). It may be imagined that the addition 
of a prologue was sometimes resorted to to freshen up an old work. For example, 
one feature of the gradual expansion of the Image du Monde through three 
redactions was the elaboration of the prologue (see C. Fant, L’Ilmage du 
Monde, ... étudié dans ses diverses rédactions frangaises, Upsala, 1886; P. 
Meyer, Romania, XXI, 481f.). In the third redaction the long prologue sup- 
plies very well the information required by the forms of the scholastic prologue 
which omit the name of the author. 

64“ Jusque dans le cours du xiii® siécle, nos vieux poétes gardent habituelle- 
ment l’anonyme. On parait avoir considéré au moyen age comme de mauvais 
gout d’introduire sans motif son nom dans une composition littéraire. Dante ne 
s’est nommé qu’une fois dans la Comédie, et il s’en est excusé. Les exceptions, 
pour étre fréquentes, se justifient ordinairement par des motifs particuliers. 
Ainsi, les traducteurs de vies de saints ou en général ceux qui traitent en vers 
de quelque matiére édifiante se nomment assez souvent pour appeler sur eux les 
priéres des lecteurs, et les auteurs de romans d’aventures, surtout les plus connus 
tels que Chrestien de Troies, se nomment volentiers 4 la troisiéme personne au 
début de leurs poémes, dans la pensée que la notoriété de leur nom prédisposera 
favorablement l’auditoire, mais encore une fois, c’est l'exception” (Romania, 
XI, 39). It should be noted that Dante limits the use of the six subjects to 
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he has elsewhere pointed out, must have constituted a third, as 
would appear natural in the thirteenth century, when scholasticism 
dominated everything. In any case, whatever the cause, more land- 
marks in the form of the names of authors (usually imbedded in 
the text) are visible in Anglo-Norman literature than in Middle- 
English,®* though, as is well recognised, the monuments of the 
former period are very little known and almost inaccessible; and 
the fashion for signing works of literature was for some reason so 
well established that when the authors of the Miroir and Manuel 
did not wish to give their names, they went out of their way to ex- 
cuse the omission. 

An attempt to analyse the prologues of the Miroir and the 
Manuel schematically, after what we can imagine to be the method 
of the schools, will show that they follow implicitly, with some 
adaptation to the requirements of their material, very much such a 
scheme as that laid down by Peckham and found in other prologues. 
The treatment of the five subjects is to some extent discursive and 
overlapping, but no more so, it may be believed, than that of the 
Lumieére as lais. 

The fact that a deliberate attempt is made at providing a formal 
prologue is evident in both works. The Manuel declares 


Le prologe i ad le liuere auant ; 
Qe mult eyde a feble et uaillant (Il. 35-6) ; 


and the Miroir remarks 
Li prologes fet ici sujur (1. 175). 


The Manuel gives at once a general account of its subject: 


works of instruction (letter to Can Grande, 1. 120). This whole epistle is an 
example of scholastic commentary. 

6 Everard de Gateley, Everard (translator of Cato), Elie de Wincestre, 
Raiif de Linham, Simon de Fraisne, Serlo, Adgar, Chardry, Pierre de Peckham, 
Samson de Nanteuil, Angier, Robert de Ho, Bozon, etc. The tradition for sign- 
ing works of literature was probably grounded firmly during the earlier, more 
cosmopolitan period of Anglo-Norman literature by the example of the large 
group of famous trouveurs, such as Wace, Benoit de Sainte-More, Marie de 
France, Guillaume le Clerc, etc., who signed their work in the third person. 
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A uus les choses ben mustrer 
Dunt hom se deit confesser (Il. 3-5) ;** 


and it then offers the exact material in the table of contents already 
referred to (ll. 13 f.). Since the subjects follow in the order of 
presentation, this may be said to give in some degree also the 
“form” of the work, which, however, is later referred to more 
exactly— 


Par perografs ert destinctez (1. 71). 


In the Miroir the “ form” is in the nature of things bound up with 
the “ matter ””— 


Les evangeliz i verrez 

Mult proprement enromauncez, 

E puis les exposiciouns 

Brevement sulum les sens espuns (ll. 69-72). 


And a similar reference occurs again (Il. 199 f.). Each gives the 
title and explains the metaphor involved, as the title of the Lumiére 
as lais had also been explained :** 


Le Manuel est apele, Ceste livre Mirour ad noun; 
Car en main deit estre porte Ore oiez par quel raison... 
(Il. 63-4). (1. 143-4). 


The references to the author’s name have already been quoted. As 
to the “ fin” of the Manuel it is stated shortly: 


66 Compare the words of Grossesteste’s Constitutions: “Hi qui sunt sacer- 
dotes maxime sciant quae exiguntur ad verae confessionis & poenitentiae sacre- 
mentum, formamque baptizandi, doceant frequenter laicos in idiomate com- 
muni” (Brown, p. 410). 

67 It is characteristic of the scholastic habit of composition that the choice 
of titles like the present ones—and many others far more metaphorical and 
fantastic which were popular in the Middle Ages—was a deliberate effort to 
convey as much meaning as possible in the titles, and even connect them with 
the scheme for the whole composition laid down in the prologue. The com- 
mentary on the Evoticon, already quoted (v. supra, p. 457), contains the follow- 
ing illuminating statement: “Et sciendum quod si titulus competenter sit appo- 
situs, contingit reperire hec tria: materia, causam et fructum (i. ¢., the title 
contains all the other three subjects which are treated in the scheme used in 
this prologue) unde versus: 

Materiam titulo, causam, fructum retinemus 
Hec tria, si titulus bene ponitur, inveniemus.” 
It would be interesting to know the source of this couplet. 
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Pur la laie gent ert fet, 

Deu le parface, si li plest, 

Que il vere pussent apertement 

Quant il trespassent, et quant nient (Il. 113-16). 


The Miroir may be said to give the triple “ fin’’®* described by Peck- 
ham—that is, the general benefit of laymen (ll. 187 f.), the as- 
sistance of special friends (in this case the lady, Aline, to whom 
the Miroir is dedicated—1. 1 f.), and the spiritual reward for the 
author (Il. 231 f.). 

It is hoped that the analysis just given will have shown the 
formal character of the two prologues,®® and have made it clear 


68 For a similar divis:on of the “ fin,” or “ causa finalis,” see the commentary 
of Maitre Yon, already referred to (p. 456). It may be noted that he also makes 
his title do double service, as follows: “Causa vero efficiens habetur in titulo 
qui talis est: Incipit Doctrinale magistri Alexandri de Villa Dei in Extria.” 
It is curious that the title is generally given in the more formal glosses with the 
“Tncipit.” It may be noted as another sign of the fact that the procedure here 
described had become so common as to have developed a real jargon, that “ causa 
efficiens” had become interchangeable with “author.” A comment begins “Actor, 
vel causa efficiens,” or we find the comment “ Raymaundus non fuit causa 
efficiens ” (Hauréau, Not. et Ext., V, 10, 283). 

69 It may be further noted as a sign of the correctness of the two prologues 
according to scholastic canons that both are careful to refer to “ saints” as their 
authorities. The prologue of the Miroir also contains an apology for imper- 
fection and request for correction, which, as has been remarked above, is an 
element so frequent and uniform in prologues of this type as to make it probable 
that its use also was the result of a habit formed in the schools. No such ele- 
ment is found in the prologue of the Manuel, but it should be noted that it is 
added in the epilogue in the lines as to the “ little town,” etc. The “excuse” of 
the Miroir almost duplicates these in part in the lines— 

Si rien i ad a amender, 

U del fraunceis u del rimer, 

Nel tenes pas a mesprisoun, 

Mes bien gardez la raisoun. (LI. 96 f.) 
The conventional nature of the seemingly individual references to the “little 
town,” etc., of the Manuel appear from the comparison to other examples, both 
Anglo-Norman and Continental French, in which an author apologises for his 
provincial dialect by a reference to the place of his nurture (see Romania, 
XXI, 612, XXIX, 78). It is further characteristic that procedure very natural 
in any composition, such as invocation of the divinity at the beginning as in the 
Manuel, or a careful arrangement of the material as is also found in the Manuel, 
were in some mediaeval works sanctioned by an appeal to authority. Plato in 
Timaeus is cited in support of the former by Bokenham (p. 129), and Aristotle 
for the latter in the gloss on the Exoticon (v. supra, p. 457). In connection with 
the present slight contribution to the dominating influence of scholasticism, 
reference may be made to the important study of M. Thurot on the mediaeval 
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that the refusals of the two authors to tell their names was prob- 
ably a deliberate procedure, inherent in the attempt to fulfil the 
scholastic requirements for a correct prologue. It is evident in any 
case that it would have been just as proper for the authors to have 
given their names as to have withheld them, in spite of the general 
mediaeval tradition of anonymous authorship. This fact some- 
what increases the probability that the reference of the Manuel, at 
any rate, is intended as a final refusal, since the more deliberate the 
original withholding of the name, the more unlikely that the author 
would let his identity slip out later without such a retrospective 
reference as we do not find in the present work. The discussion 
just ended, however, though it certainly increases the significance 
of the lines in question, cannot be said to settle positively their in- 
terpretation, and for that our only hope lies in the critical edition 
of the Manuel des Pechiez which we may hope will sometime be 
forthcoming. 


Hore Emiry ALLEN 
Kenwoop, Onema, New York 


study of grammar, in which he shows the Aristotelian influence absorbing all 
the learning of the time, to, in the end, an absurd degree. “ L’autorité d’Aristote 
est invoquée a l’appui des propositions les plus simples, par exemple pour dire 
qu’on ne peut donner a autrui ce qu’on n’a pas” (Not. et Ext., XXII, Pt. II, 
118). Since the current general conceptions of the Middle Ages have for the 
most part been built up by the eloquent generalisations of scholars like Gaston 
Paris, whose studies had specially lain among the early ingenuous vernacular 
literature, it is well to bring out in every way possible the element contributed 
to the whole of the literature of the later period, by the influence of scholasticism 
dominating everything, and penetrating to corners where—as in the present 
instance—we would hardly imagine its existence. As Professor Kittredge has 
pointed out in his Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, 1915, p. 11), the whole Middle 
Ages have too long passed under the label of “lawless, amorphous, chaotic,” 
and it may be that this impression can only be corrected when the Latin litera- 
ture of the time has been studied, which, in the words of M. Ch. V. Langlois, 
“a été dédaignée, en bloc, pendant longtemps” (L’éloquence sacrée au moyen- 
age, Revue des deux mondes, January, 1803, p. 170). It may be believed that 
when this literature is better understood it will be clear that the later Mid- 
dle Ages, instead of suffering the limitations of “naiveté,” in many respects 
were burdened with a narrow and intensely precious sophistication. As M. 
Langlois well says: “C’a été l'une des manies du moyen Age de croire ferme- 
ment a la valeur des machines intellectuelles et d’en confectionner beaucoup: 
machines mnémotechniques, machines a penser, machines a prier, machines a 
précher” (p. 193). The last section of this paper has involved the description 
of the mediaeval “ machine a faire un prologue.” The Manuel itself has its part 
in the development of the “ machine” for the instruction of laymen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


DANTE, PURGATORIO 22. 67-9 
Smee makes Statius say to Virgil (Purg. 22. 67-9): 


Facesti come quei che va di notte, 
Che porta il lume dietro, e sé non giova, 
Ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte. 


This seems to be imitated by Petrarch, Fam. 24. 3: 


Ceu nocturnus viator lumen in tenebris gestans, ostendisti 
secuturis callem in quo ipse satis miserabiliter lapsus es. 


Scartazzini, in his note on Dante’s passage, quotes from a 
sonnet by Polo da Reggio (fl. ca. 1230): 


Si come quel che porta la lumiera 
La notte quando passa per la via, 
Alluma assai pitt gente della spera 
Che sé medesmo, che I’ha in balia. 


Chaucer (L. G. W. 924-6) apparently follows Dante: 


Glory and honour, Virgil Mantuan, 
Be to thy name! and I shal, as I can, 
Folow thy lantern, as thou gost biforn. 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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HISPANIC NOTES 
I.—* FERRENEUS 


ORTUGEES ferrenho iz an ordinery adjectiv, with the corre- 
sponding adverb ferrenhamente (Revista lusitana, X, 62). 
Galician ferreio means ‘cosa dura’ (Cuveiro Pifiol) or az an ad- 
jectiv ‘duro’ (Valladares). The Spanish word, uzed Only in the 
expression nuez ferreia, probably came, along with the thing itself, 
from Galicia or some place near the Portugees border. The suffix 
ov *ferréneus iz the same az that ov classic aéneus. It iz interesting 
becauz it shows that in Portugees tinha, Spanish tifa, and similar 
words, clés i waz formd directly from open i by contact with the 
sound fi. This development iz implied by the differing strest vouels 
ov cegonha and cunha (Modern Philology, XI, 349), but ferrenho 
seems to contain the only clear proof ov the matter. 


II.—1AM MAGIS 


In the Romanic Review, VII, 398, Mr. De Forest calls Spanish 
jamds a Gallic loan-word, becauz ov the diffrent development 
found in ya and yacer. This idéa iz evidently rong. Analojic yazer 
depends on normal yaz, just az analojic tafio and taier (insted ov 
*tanzer) follo normal tafie. From echar and enero we can see that 
iam magis shood hav made *emds in Spanish. But the a ov ya kept 
a from becoming e in the derivativ ov iam magis. At a later time, 
dz waz developt befoar u, 0, and stresless a. The Older sound re- 
maind befoar strest a, and by analojy befoar stresless a in verb- 
stems. Az Catalan has mai (borrod from Italian?) beside normal 
més < magis, we may admit that Portugees jamais and Spanish 
jamds cood hav come from France; but neether langwej contains 
eny evidence ov such borroing. 


III.—NUNQUAM 


In Italian we find viene beside vento: free é waz lengthend, and 
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developt otherwize than the chect vouel, hwich remaind short. A 
diffrence ov the same kind explains Portugees lingua beside Spanish 
lengua. Chect é¢ waz not subject to harmonic chanje in erly His- 
panic ; but the Portugees word formerly had a nazal ¢, without a fol- 
loing nazal consonant (Die Neueren Sprachen, X1, 140). Spanish 
veyente waz the normal derivativ ov wiginti; in veinte < veinte we 
find a re-strest form ov stresless veinte < veyente, corresponding to 
dizesiete < diez e siete. In Asturian, hwich ofn agrees with Por- 
tugees rather than with Castilian, the i ov /lingua seems to imply an 
erlier free nazal vouel, az in the Portugees ecwivalent. Thus Por- 
tugees nunca iz normal, but Spanish nunca needs to be explaind. 
From the sound-sistem ov Rumanian, and from such words az Span- 
ish lefio beside puiio, we can see that pera < pira waz an erlier de- 
velopment than gola < gula. Palatal-contact chanjed open vouels 
to closer sounds, but did not modify Hispanic ¢ and 6. Thus the # 
ov *léfiio and *piiiio, developt later than é¢ in pera but erlier than 
6 in gola, produced clés u in *piifiio without altering the ¢ ov 
*léino. If vouel-harmony waz activ in Hispanic befoar gila be- 
came géla, it wood explain nunca beside lengua. Vouel-harmony 
miht hav produced clés u from chect open u, without modifying 
chect clés e. 
E. H. Tutte 


NortH Haven, Conn. 











REVIEW 


Maistre Charles Fontaine, Parisien. By Richmond Laurin Hawkins, Ph.D., In- 
structor in French in Harvard University. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1916, 8vo, pp. ix, 281. 

During the past twenty years or more French literature of the sixteenth 
century has been receiving careful attention from critics, and many monumental 
works have been issued. The above study is a noteworthy contribution to this 
field of scholarship and deserves to be ranked among the most important works 
of its class that have yet appeared, whether in Europe or America. 

In his searching review of the doctoral dissertation of Miss Ruutz-Rees 
(Charles de Sainte-Marthe, New York: Columbia Press, 1910), which appeared 
a few years ago in the Romanic Review (vol. ii, 1911, pp. 223-225), Dr. Hawkins 
seemed to doubt for a moment the wisdom of devoting so much attention to an 
author of second rank. The answer to any objections advanced at that time 
may be found in the present study. It behooves us to remember, first of all, 
that during the sixteenth century a poet of the very first rank usually received 
a court appointment, and therefore represented in a general way the prevailing 
taste in court circles. Thus, the verse of a Marot or a Saint-Gelays charac- 
terizes for us the trend of literary appreciation at the court of Francis I, from 
his accession to the throne of France in 1515 to his death in 1548. Again, a 
court poet, as, for example, Ronsard, is often only concernec with his own 
conception of poetic ideals, or, on the other hand, merely seeks to satisfy, like 
the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, the whims of his patron. The secondary author, 
however, left to his own resources, is everywhere—and, we may even say, at 
all times—nearer to the public in general. Hence his work is usually considered 
either as a fair sample of popular taste or as the expression of a certain intel- 
lectual milieu. And no better type of this class of authors can be found than a 
Fontaine or a Sainte-Marthe. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth century Lyons was without doubt the 
intellectual center of Europe. Baudrier’s monumental bibliography (of which 
eleven volumes have now appeared) shows that for the production of books 
this city was without a peer, and could justly claim the title of educator of 
Europe. Sufficiently removed from Paris to escape the oppression of that 
hideous incubus, the Faculty of Theology of the Sorbonne, and, further, not 
having the misfortune of its sister city Toulouse, of being watched over by an 
ever-vigilant and captious Parliament, Lyons flourished under a liberal and 
enlightened government. There, indeed, new ideas were allowed to take root, 
and new departures, instead of being repressed, were encouraged. Its great 
fairs, where the book-stall figured largely, attracted, like a modern exposition, 
visitors and purchasers from all parts of Europe—from Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Britain, Spain, and especially Italy.1 Its wealthy citizens, whose 





1 An interesting account of the Foires de Lyon is found in Pigeonneau, 
Histoire du Commerce de la France, 2d ed., Paris, 1887-89, ii, pp. 380-9. See 
also pp. 62 and 78. 
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families originated largely from beyond the Alps, sought to outdo the great 
houses of Florence and Venice in luxury and refinement. Here the exiled, 
whether for political or religious reasons, found a welcome refuge; here, also, 
the itinerant scholar was lodged—and not in prison!—at the city’s expense. 
What more interesting milieu, in a word, may be found in the annals of this 
period than this bustling metropolis of wealth and ideas? And the impecunious 
Charles Fontaine, ever on the alert for a means of providing for a growing 
family, and eager to win the favor of the—less cultivated (it is true) but 
wealthier—class of business men and merchants, reproduces faithfully all the 
minutize of the life of his environment. So his biographer has been able to 
give us a complete background, if not of Lyons as a whole,—that would require 
several bulky volumes,—at least of a most interesting aspect of the social con- 
ditions of that important municipality. 

On subjecting his valuable study to a closer scrutiny we discover that in 
the first chapter Dr. Hawkins elucidates many doubtful points concerning Fon- 
taine’s early life, such as the date of his birth and, especially, his education at 
the Collége du Plessis in Paris. One feels however, let us confess, that the 
judgment passed by the author (p. 6) on the methods of teaching in vogue in 
institutions of learning at that time is somewhat too severe. The mere fact 
that many of these colleges sent forth an exceptionally large number of well- 
equipped scholars is a sufficient refutation of the wholesale condemnation, 
indulged in too frequently by modern theorists, of the methods of instruction 
employed by the pedagogues of that period. Later on, Fontaine passed to the 
institution known afterward as the Collége Royal, now the Collége de France, 
where, according to Dr. Hawkins, he came in contact with Loyola, Calvin, and 
Rabelais. Then follows the amusing poetic correspondence carried on by 
Fontaine with his uncle, Jean Dugué (pp. 9-14), in which the latter sought in 
vain to dissuade his recalcitrant nephew from the vocation of the muses. In 
the end—but this is merely a conjecture of the biographer, for definite infor- 
mation is lacking—Dugué “decided that further remonstration” with his 
nephew “ would be idle and dropped the correspondence” (p. 13) ; and Maistre 
Charles was left to regret in after years his obstinacy in not yielding to the 
counsel of his worldly-wise uncle. 

The second chapter (p. 15) is devoted to the famous quarrel between 
Marot and Sagon, in which Fontaine took so prominent a part. Our author’s 
treatment of this subject is peculiarly happy.2 Regarding Marot’s religious 
beliefs, Dr. Hawkins’s assertion that “he was as thorough a Protestant as a 
man of his unstable character could possibly be” (p. 17), is without doubt the 
only opinion tenable in view of all the circumstances. We are fortunately 
growing away from the-habit of earlier critics who insisted upon placing these 
humanists in one religious sect or another. The utter impossibility of settling 
such questions may be gathered from the controversy that arose between Douen 
and Christie regarding the religious views of Etienne Dolet, the former assert- 








2 Though only a matter of detail, it may be noted that Dr. Hawkins makes 
no mention in his bibliographies of Ph.-A, Becker’s Marots Leben, which 
appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir fransdsische Sprache und Litteratur, vols. xli, 
1913, pp. 186 et sqq.; xlii, 1914, pp. 87 et sqq.; 141 et sqq. 
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ing beyond peradventure that he was a Protestant, and the latter being equally 
confident that he was not.® 

As for the “envious” nature of Sagon, so strongly emphasized by Dr. 
Hawkins (and this judgment, be it said, is in accord with that of most modern 
critics), it may be well to remember that we have, in the main, only the version 
of the quarrel favorable to Marot. In justice to Sagon we are obliged to admit 
that he acted not altogether without provocation; and that if his methods are 
reprehensible they were unfortunately rather common at that time. Sagon, 
like most men of letters of the period, was inclined to borrow freely from 
other authors; and we are not surprised therefore—though this fact seems to 
have escaped the attention of all scholars—to find that his motto, veld de quoy,* 
was not original with him, for it had already been used in lieu of a signature 
by Jean Parmentier in his beautiful poem on the Merveilles de Dieu et la 
dignité de l'homme, composed in 1529, or about seven years before this quarrel 
began.5 

This second chapter is of especial value, inasmuch as Dr. Hawkins gives 
an excellent résumé, not to be found elsewhere, of this celebrated poetic con- 
troversy. The questions relating to it that will be discussed in what imme- 
diately follows are mainly matters of detail and do not in any way impair the 
lucid and scholarly exposition of a thorny and complicated story. Thus, on 
page 27, Dr. Hawkins states that it was the king who required Marot “to 
make a public abjuration of the Protestant faith.” From what Marot himself 
states it appears more probable, on the contrary, that it was the arch-enemy 
of the Reformers, Cardinal de Tournon, who forced the unfortunate poet to 
undergo the humiliation of a public chastisement. Again, on page 29, our 
critic makes the following statement in a note (continuation of note 6 of 
‘ p. 28): “It will be observed that some of these poets” (whose names are men- 
tioned in some verses of Sagon that he has just quoted) “were dead in 1537.” 
Doubtless through oversight the author neglects to indicate the names of those 
who had died before that date, and, likewise, to state that they belonged to the 
Rhetorical school. On page 30, there is cited a dizain of Calvy de la Fon- 
taine in which are found such interesting expressions as une truye qui file, 
un asnon qui joue du rebec, truye en espices, all of which were emblems in 
great vogue at that time, thanks to the popularity of the Emblemata of Alciati 
and numerous imitations of that work, of which the Picta Poesis and its trans- 
lation, the Imagination Poétique, of Barthélemy Aneau were the most widely 





8 Cf, Christie, Dolet, London, 1899, pp. 493-5, footnote. It is also inter- 
esting to observe that one of the same authorities, Douen, considers Margaret 
of Navarre a Protestant, which, in the light of recent information, is most 
doubtful; while Merle d’Aubigné, in his Histoire de la Réformation du xvi® 
siécle (Paris, 1847; iii, 652), refuses to see in Guillaume Briconnet a reformer. 

4Cf. p. 18, note 2. The figure 2 has been omitted from the note doubtless 
through typographical oversight. 

5 This poem was published by Parmentier’s friend Crignon after the latter’s 
return to France in 1530. Cf. Schefer, Le Discours de la Navigation de Jean 
et Raoul Parmentier, Paris, 1883, p. 137. 
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read.°—On page 32, where we are told that Sagon “takes leave of his weeping 
friends and yields up the ghost,” we are rather pointedly reminded of the cele- 
brated death-scene of Raminagrobis in Rabelais—Again, it is interesting to 
note on page 33 that one of the “ Sagonneaux” refers to his chief as “ filz 
Cretin,” viz., Guillaume Crétin’s poetic son, the highest title (in the opinion of that 
not very celebrated personage) that could be bestowed on any one.—Finally, 
on page 35, the rat pelé allusion to Marot recalls not only the fact that the 
poet had been rappelé from Italy, but also that he was bald.7 These few sup- 
plementary remarks may suffice to indicate that the exposition of this question 
by Dr. Hawkins is so carefully wrought out and so suggestive that an entire 
review might easily be devoted to it. 

Chapter iii, which treats of the early friends, travels in Italy and marriage 
of Fontaine, is likewise of considerable interest. Our author conjectures that 
the reasons that led Fontaine to quit Paris were his desire to win the protec- 
tion of Renée de France, Duchess of Ferrara, his ambition to visit Italy, the 
attraction of the Lyonnese school of poets, and his eagerness for adventure. 
The biographer then concludes, without however adducing any data, that this 
trip was undertaken by Fontaine in 1540.8 But on p. 51, note 4, Dr. Hawkins 
admits that this date is not very certain, because, from evidence supplied by 
another poem, Fontaine’s journey might have taken place in 1539. However 
plausible our author’s contention in favor of the date 1540 may be, it is quite 
possible that a refutation exists in the following hypotheses, viz.:° That Fon- 
taine went to Italy during the summer of 1539;!° that he returned to Lyons in 
the spring of 1540, going thence to Paris;!! and that it was from Paris that 
B. Aneau invited him in the following summer (1540) to accept a charge in 





6 The first two of the above emblems were not infrequently used by printers 
at that time. Even Maurice Scéve, who held aloof from anything savoring of 
the popular, introduces four emblems in his Délie: Ane au Moulin, Europa sur 
le Beuf, Cléopatre et ses serpents, Femme qui bat le beurre. Cf. also Guiffrey, 
Vie de Clément Marot, Paris, 1912, ch. xvi, pp. 340-416. 

7In this connection it is interesting to note that A. Cheneviére, in his 
Bonaventure des Periers (Paris, 1885, p. 53, note 3), quotes some verses from 
the Rabais du caquet de Fripelippes et de Marot in which Sagon enumerates 
his enemies and his allies. It would be worth while to know whether Quittant 
le ruisseau argentin in these verses refers, as the present reviewer is inclined 
to believe, to Fontaine. 

SIt is but just to add that Miss Ruutz-Rees, in Charles Fontaine’s Fon- 
taine d’Amour and Sannazaro, accepts without hesitation the conclusions of Dr. 
Hawkins with regard to this date. Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvii, 1912, p. 65. 

® With regard to this trip two facts must be kept in mind: First, that none 
of the poems written -by Fontaine in Italy supply us with any definite date; 
and, secondly, that Fontaine was in Lyons at some time in the course of the 
year 1540, as shown by his Dieu gard a la ville de Lyon, faict Van 1540. 

10 Cf. Ode pour Dieu gard a la ville de Paris . . . 1554 en juin, in which 
the poet states that he made this trip quinse ans y a. Cf. Hawkins, Ch. F., p. 51. 

11Cf. La Fontaine d’Amour: Elégie xxii, addressed to a lady of Paris. 
The escrit de Lyon to which the poet refers in these verses is obviously some 
other communication. 
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the Collége de la Trinité of Lyons;!2 that Fontaine yielded to his solicitation 
and remained connected with this educational institution until 1555.1% Dr. 
Hawkins feels no doubt—and justly so—that if this were true an author as 
loquacious as Maistre Charles would have mentioned his relationship with this 
famous college at some time or other. Yet it should be observed that Aneau, 
wholly absorbed in this institution, of which he was to a large extent the 
creator and certainly the guiding spirit, makes after 1540 only slight refer- 
ences to it. 

On the other hand we do know that these two authors were intimate 
friends, so much so in fact that Fontaine protests in his letter to Morel that 
Aneau abused his friendship in permitting the Quintil to pass as his creation 
(cf. p. 150). Furthermore in 1555 Fontaine was honored with a temporary 
appointment to the principalship of the Collége de la Trinité (cf. pp. 216-18). 
If it is true, as our critic is inclined to think, that the poet received this distinc- 
tion without having undergone the required apprenticeship, it was quite an 
unusual step on the part of the Consulate. In all other instances, so far as can 
be ascertained, such appointments were based chiefly on experience. 

Finally as for Fontaine’s refraining from mention of his connection with 
the college, this may have been prompted by the fear of the taint of Protes- 
tantism of which Aneau and his regents were beginning to be accused. To 
have openly identified himself with these suspects might have injured the sale 
of his books outside of Lyons, and possibly also have endangered his head. It 
was best by far to make every effort to have all such unpleasant connections 
pass unnoticed. The ferrets of the Sorbonne were already uncomfortably 
active; they needed no stimulus. This may also serve to explain the fact that 
while the registers of the Consulate before 1540 often contain lists of the 
names of the regents of the college, after that date such lists are conspicuously 
absent.15 





12In a prefatory remark to Aneau’s formulary for conducting the college 
presented to the Echevins of Lyons on May 4, 1540, the secretary of that body 
states explicitly that the new principal s’est offert entretenir selon sa forme et 
teneur, et pour ce faire aller expressément & Paris pour amener avec luy régentz 
propres et commodes a ce faire. Cf. Romanic Review, i, 1910, p. 202. As 
Fontaine was a Master of Arts of Paris, and as he established himself defi- 
nitely in Lyons at this time, the above hypotheses seem quite plausible. This 
impecunious scholar would only leave Paris to seek a position or protection of 
some kind; witness his trip to Italy. 

13 Otherwise where and how did Maistre Charles obtain the wherewithal 
to support his wife and family? He had sought in vain to place himself under 
the aegis of a patron; and greater authors than he found in royalties no ade- 
quate means of subsistence. 

14 Cf, pp. 64-65. The dizain addressed to ses deux amys, Scéve and Aneau, 
is found in the Fontaine d’Amour, published in 1545. 

15 Thus, of the five names of poets given by Dr. Hawkins on p. 61, it is 
quite possible that none, with the exception of Wilson, was ever in any way 
connected with the college. For Wilson, see Romanic Review, iv, 1913, p. 47- 
Fontaine’s interest in things educational is shown further by the prominence 
given to the Université in his Dieu gard to Paris in 1547. Cf., however, pp. 
130-31. 
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According to Dr. Hawkins (p. 49), Fontaine made the journey from Turin 
to Ferrara by way of the river Po. That this was probably the usual route 
followed by travelers is indicated by the fact that about 1527 the young Antoine 
Arlier took the same course to reach Padua, where he was to spend several 
years in the study of law.1® Again the interesting account (p. 51) of the poet’s 
financial misfortunes in Italy, when he was succoured by the generous Lyon 
Jamet, a kindhearted person who seems to have spent the major portion of his 
life rendering pecuniary assistance to friends afflicted with that sad malady 
faulte d’argent, tallies closely with that of the above-mentioned student who 
likewise was rescued by a friend, the celebrated Etienne Dolet. 

Chapter iv contains a striking picture—and accurate to the slightest detail— 
of the bustling commercial center Lyons during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. In fact the artistic effect attained by Dr. Hawkins in these pages 
suffers rather than gains from the too highly colored description of this city 
quoted (p. 62) from the article of J. Désormaux.** 

Chapter v, consisting of a study of the Querelle des Amies and the Pla- 
tonism of Fontaine, is the best presentation of this important question with 
which the reviewer is acquainted. It is a complete and well-balanced account, 
marked by keen insight and sober judgment on the part of the author. From 
Papillon’s satire!® to the close of this literary joust every contribution to the 
subject is found in its true setting; nothing is overvalued. The author’s defi- 
nition of Platonism as well as his explanation of how the Platonic and Mystic 
currents often meet, harmonize in general with the theories recently advanced 
by M. Renaudet.2° Dr. Hawkins shows also that in his Contr’Amye de Court 
(1541) Fontaine was a pioneer in the Platonic movement and was furthermore 
greatly indebted to the Cortegiano of Castiglione (p. 235). However, it should 
be noted that M. Renaudet’s discoveries prove that Platonism was far more 
widespread before 1541 than M. Lefranc has heretofore been willing to admit 
(cf. p. 86, note 1). In his thorough analysis of the above-mentioned work of 
Fontaine, our critic has revealed many unsuspected sources. This, it may be 
remarked, is but an additional indication of the broad erudition of literary men 
of that period. As stated above, Dr. Hawkins’s knowledge of this subject is 
profound; and, if for no other reason, this chapter deserves the serious consid- 
eration of all who are seeking information concerning the chief factors in this 
interesting movement. 

But, our author’s assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, it is impos- 
sible to take seriously Fontaine’s protestations in favor of Platonism. His 








16 Cf. Notes stir Raulin Séguier, humaniste narbonnais du xvi® siécle, et 
sur Antoine Arlier, de Nimes in Les Annales du Midi, 1909, p. 492. [#7 suppressed.] 

18In a review of Baur’s Maurice Scéve (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 1908, pp. 
229-231) the present writer called attention to the fact that such tendencies to 
exaggeration have undergone considerable modification in recent years, thanks 
to a better understanding of the conditions of that period. 

19 Papillon’s satire on the women of Paris (1537) is very similar in tone 
to Marot’s epistle on the same subject, the consequences of which, as is well- 
known, were rather serious for the brave Clément. Cf. Marot, Guvres, ed. 
Guiffrey, Paris, 1881, iii, 115 et sqq. 

20 Préréforme et Humanisme 4 Paris, Paris, 1916. Cf. G. Lanson’s notice 
of this work, Rom. Rev., viii, pp. 341-2. 
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paradoxical and uncertain character did not lend itself readily to any deep 
feeling. Thus on p. 121 we are told that in his second wife Fontaine found 
his affinity—that he addressed her scores of poems, “all of which breathe the 
most profound respect and love.” Elsewhere (p. 181), however, Dr. Hawkins 
admits that “persistency in love” was not to the liking of this Platonist.21 In 
fact it is difficult to reconcile with the Platonic theories of the Contr’ Amye and 
the highly virtuous Sentences of 1558 (p. 207) the sensual and often scurrilous 
verse so frequent with Maistre Charles. The question, therefore, that presents 
itself at once is this: Was Fontaine sincere in his Platonism, or was this merely 
a literary affectation with him? It should not be difficult for the reader to 
decide. 

Chapter vi is replete with biographical and bibliographical data to which, 
for lack of space, we shall make only a few passing references. Thus in his 
discussion of Fontaine’s volume of Estreines (p. 125) Dr. Hawkins might have 
indicated that this genre, if not created by Marot, was at least popularized by 
him.—The translation of the dream-book of Artemidorus (discussed on pp. 
125-8) reveals further the necessity to which authors of this period were often 
compelled to resort in order to satisfy the exigencies of public taste. Astrology, 
dreams and other portents made at that time so strong an appeal to the super- 
stitious nature of the average reader that all the most prominent men of letters 
were compelled to treat these questions in some form or other in their works.?? 
The Pléiade, in holding aloof from the general public and appealing only to the 
élite, did not subject themselves to any such obligations—On p. 131 our author 
mentions a magistrate named De Gouy who decided Fontaine’s suit, and on the 
next page he quotes in a note (1) the following words: Au Président De 
Couy. Are we here in presence of a typographical error, or is Fontaine himself 
at fault? If the former, it must be admitted that it is one of the very rare 
examples of such slips in a work singularly free from them.—On p. 134 we are 
told that Fontaine, “convinced that it was impossible to make both ends meet 
with his pen,” engaged himself as proof-reader to one of the numerous presses 
of Lyons. Dr. Hawkins could have added that practically every scholar in that 
city, no matter what his station in life, eagerly sought such an opportunity: the 
wealthy Guillaume Scéve and the busy Aneau found leisure for such work.2?% 
But the greatest value of this section of the chapter lies in the fact that it con- 
tains highly interesting information, heretofore unused, relating to the publishers 
of Lyons.—On pp. 140-1, with characteristic exactitude, Dr. Hawkins supplies 
all the references made by Fontaine and others to his translation of Roville’s 
Promptuaire,—further proof of the extreme care taken in the preparation of 
this study. 





21In this regard it is interesting to note the themes of the elegies in the 
Fontaine d’Amour (p. 184, note 1). 

22 Thus, Mellin de Saint-Gelays, who apparently had no faith in these super- 
stitions, felt impelled to compose a work of this character. Cf. Molinier, Mellin 
de Saint-Gelays, Rodez, 1910, pp. 161 et sqq. 

23.On p. 136 is brought into question Fontaine’s connection with the famous 
publishing house of Roville; here might have been appended an additional refer- 
ence to Baudrier, Bibliographie lyonnaise (iv, p. 206), where the same author is 
spoken of as prélecteur de l'imprimerie Payen. 
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In chapter vii (p. 143), which deals with the relations of Fontaine with. the 
Pléiade, the author analyses with rare acumen the arguments of Chamard and 
Roy relating to the four poets attacked by Du Bellay in the Deffence (II, ii).24 
Dr. Hawkins not only shows the weakness of M. Roy’s contentions, but also 
annihilates every one of the arguments advanced by him (pp. 146-7).—In regard 
to Fontaine’s letter of protest to Morel (quoted on pp. 150-2), his biographer 
accepts without hesitation the date 1550 assigned to it by M. Chamard, though 
some critics (notably Léon Séché) have expressed doubts as to its accuracy. 
Furthermore, in order to explain why Aneau sought to have his opponents be- 
lieve that the Quintil was the creation of Fontaine alone, the author states 
merely that the former recognized “that he was not famous enough to fight the 
battles of the old school” (p. 153). This explanation is obviously far from 
sufficient. Besides, it is quite probable—notwithstanding the various shortcom- 
ings of his article—that M. L. Clément’s suggestion that Aneau and Fontaine 
were joint authors of this pamphlet is correct.25 Otherwise Aneau would 
hardly have abused a friendship which both seem to have prized so highly. 
Holding an important position in the municipality and ranking high in the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, Aneau, like his illustrious contemporary Scéve, assumed 
probably a somewhat protecting air toward the struggling poet. In no other 
way can we explain the indifference of these two prominent personages to the 
humble flattery and words of praise bestowed upon them at frequent intervals 
by Maistre Charles. It may also be added that Aneau’s attitude reveals the 
unfortunate morgue of the professor; his bearing toward his assistant was 
doubtless considered at that time—as it is often regarded now—de rigueur. So 
he sought to have the Quintil pass under the aegis of his regent, not only because 
of the latter’s reputation as a literary polemist, but also because as one sus- 
pected—and probably with justice—of heresy, he did not wish to bring down on 
his own head the wrath of the powerful Catholic family of the Du Bellays. 
Furthermore he must have felt that his opinion would have little weight with 
the opposition, for the Lyonnese Protestants were continually provoking the 
animosity of their Catholic confréres by captious criticisms of all sorts. Besides, 
were there not several veiled attacks on Maistre Charles in the Deffence, and 
was this not an excellent opportunity to satisfy his wounded vanity at having 
been treated with the “utmost contempt ”—to quote Dr. Hawkins (p. 198)—by 
the pompous Joachim? And there is little doubt that Fontaine was at first 
delighted with the idea of being once more in the front ranks of those who came 
to the defense of his revered master, Clément Marot. But, on the other hand, 
when he aspired to the principalship of the Collége de la Trinité, the poet pro- 
tested to Morel loudly—too loudly, in fact, to be accounted sincere—against such 
imputations, in order to free his own skirts from the suspicion of Protestantism, 
hoping thereby to win the support of the influential family just mentioned.*® 





24 Regarding this passage, it may be suggested as possible that B. Aneau, 
considering himself the target of Du Bellay’s shafts, was led thereby to compose 
the famous Quintil. 

Revue de la Renaissance, v, 1904, p. 231. 

26 The Pléiade did not hesitate to attribute the Quintil to Fontaine, not only 
because of the celebrated quatrain, but also because, as Dr. Hawkins points out, 
the Deffence contained “a slur or two” directed against him (pp. 231-2). 


25 
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At least it is an interesting fact that after the publication of the Ruisseaux in 
1555—the same year in which he was elected principal of the above-mentioned 
college—Fontaine makes no further mention of Aneau in his poems.?7 

Dr. Hawkins’s method of exposing the weakness of Fournier’s theories re- 
lating to J. Quintil du Tronssay (pp. 154 et sqq.) is exceedingly clever and 
thoroughly sound as well. Likewise he disproves with equally convincing argu- 
ments Clément’s hypotheses (pp. 157 et sqq.) concerning the Poéte Courtisan, 
though it is only just to Clément to add that Fontaine’s commendatory verses on 
the Pléiade (pp. 161-2) were all written after 1553, when there was no longer 
any doubt that the new movement was a success, and it was quite obvious that 
a writer ought to be identified with it in order to have the ear of the public.?® 
As a matter of fact Maistre Charles was an ardent champion of Marot as long 
as the latter was alive and exerting considerable influence at the court, and was 
even willing to defend him after his death when by doing so he was upholding 
his own work. But when it was manifest that the new school had won a com- 
plete victory his sympathies were not so loudly expressed. 

As far as Fontaine’s idea of the poet’s vocation—which, it is true, was in 
conformity with that of du Bellay—is concerned (pp. 162-3), we must not forget 
that the rhétoriqueur Bouchet held practically the same views—all of which 
goes to show that this conception was rather general at the time.2® Again in 
regard to our poet’s defense of the French language, written after 1549 (p. 166), 
it should be noted that he is only repeating, almost mot a mot, what Peletier 
wrote in 1547 in the poem addressed a un poéte qui n’escrivoit qu’en Latin: 


Jescri en langue maternelle, 

Et tasche a la mettre en valeur: 
Affin de la rendre éternelle, 
Comme les vieux ont fait la leur.3° 


Farther on our author admits that the “ Pléiade had virtually no effect upon 
Fontaine” (p. 237) ; and that after 1549 (the Quintil was probably composed in 
1550) the latter became a “ pure disciple” of Marot, i. e., very reactionary. And 
what is the Quintil but a reaction against the radical theories of the Pléiade? 





27 It is quite possible, therefore, that Fontaine’s letter of protest to Morel was 
written, without the knowledge of Aneau, at practically the same time when its 
author dedicated an étrenne to the latter in order to conciliate his influence. But 
the regent’s duplicity becoming known the two friends were estranged. 

28 On p. 167 Dr. Hawkins states that “neither Ronsard nor du Bellay ever 
condescended to honor him (Fontaine) with a single verse,”—probably because 
they had reason to suspect his sincerity. Farther on Dr. Hawkins is most prob- 
ably correct when he states (p. 168) that Fontaine’s “letter to Jean de Morel 
was no more credited in 1550 than it is credited by many persons to-day.” 
Again on p. 237 we are informed that Fontaine was dissatisfied “ with the teach- 
ings” of the Pléiade with regard to the mode of translation. As translations 
comprised an important part of his work, this appears to be additional evidence 
of his sympathy with the Quintil. 

29 RoMANIC ReEvIEw, i, 1910, p. 402. 

30L. Séché, Geuvres poétiques de Jacques Peletier du Mans, Paris, 1904, p. 
110, Compare further Fontaine’s verse Qui en latin pouvois escrire and Pele- 
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We may conclude therefore that the arguments advanced by Dr. Hawkins 
on p. 167 are not sufficiently strong, since, in his “ exalted idea of the poet’s voca- 
tion,” in his “defense of the French language,” and finally in his “defense of 
rime,” Fontaine was merely re-echoing ideas common to most of the patriotic 
predecessors of the Pléiade. 

In chapter viii (p. 169, etc.), treating of the epigram, our author has again 
brought forth much new information. The interesting poem on the stolen dog 
(pp. 1789), quoted from the Fontaine d’Amour (1545), contains many verses 
that recall du Bellay’s charming Epitaphe d’un petit chien. In fact the former’s 
manner of treating this theme makes one feel that du Bellay was greatly indebted 
to him, unless, of course, both are imitating a poem to us unknown.*! The 
influence of the Fontaine d’Amour on Ronsard’s Livret de Folastries (1553) is 
another interesting discovery of Dr. Hawkins (pp. 185, note; p. 186). This sug- 
gests a broad field of research that looks very inviting to the literary scholar, 
vis., the reciprocal influence of the poets of the sixteenth century. Certain gen- 
eral hypotheses have been emitted by recent investigators, but no one has as yet 
undertaken to verify these suppositions. Finally our critic proves that Fon- 
taine anticipated du Bellay’s theory of imitation of classical authors (pp. 186, 
etc.). In certain poems of the Ruisseaux, written a few years later (about 1555), 
it is obvious that the consequences of following du Bellay’s advice were lamenta- 
ble indeed for the Lyonnese poet (pp. 190-1).32 

In chapter ix, devoted to Fontaine as a translator, Dr. Hawkins might have 
called attention to the fact (p. 196) that du Bellay’s theory of translation was, 
as Faguet pointed out, one of “innutrition.” Hence his method is naturally at 
variance with that of the old school to which Maistre Charles adhered. Never- 
theless the latter’s ideas on this subject are in the main, as our author skilfully 
shows, very modern. 

Fontaine is again indebted to Peletier when, in regard to translation, he 
states (p. 199) that “bien souvent ce qu’en une langue se dira bien élégamment 
en troys mots ne se pourra pas bien proprement et facilement dire en six en une 
autre langue.”3% 

On p. 202, note, Dr. Hawkins makes a valuable point in drawing attention 
to the fact that Goujet’s protest “that the Remedia Amoris could scarcely serve 
as a guide to virtue” does not hold good, because it is only after the 396th line, 





tier’s (verse 13) Et qui en Latin escris tant, etc. In fact Fontaine’s poem seems 
merely an abridgment of Peletier’s from 49 verses to 14. Cf. L. Séché, La Vie 
de Joachim, in the Rev. de la Ren., i, 1901, p. 81. It is needless to emphasize 
further Fontaine’s lack of originality. Hawkins, p. 165, n. 2, mentions this poem. 

Here (p. 166) note 3 should read note 2. 

31 Cf. Marty-Laveaux, CEuvres francoises de J. du Bellay, Paris, 1867, II, 
350-3; cf. also the same poet’s Epitaphe d’un chat, ibid., 353-8; Séché, Guvres 
choisies de J. du B., Paris, 1894, 204-8. 

82 Ronsard’s influence is also noticeable in Fontaine’s choice of metrical 
schemes for his odes in the Ruisseaux (1555) and the Odes, Enigmes et Epi- 
grammes (1557). ‘ 

33 Cf. Peletier’s Epitre to Saint-Gelays, CEuvres poétiques, 1547, ed. Séché, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 134-7. A further comparison between these two authors with 
regard to this subject would be of interest. 
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where Fontaine’s translation ends, that Ovid’s work becomes obscene. That 
our critic’s estimation of the quality of this version is accurate appears in that 
M. Villey selects, as among the best examples of translations of classics by poets 
of this period, Fontaine’s rendering of the Epistle of Briseis to Achilles, of 
which he quotes the last 82 verses in his Sources d’idées, textes choisis ct 
commentés,34 

With reference to Fontaine’s translation (p. 203) of Budé’s De Asse, the 
famous treatise on the coins and measures of antiquity so popular during the 
sixteenth century, it may be of interest to remark that the most famous work 
of Nicholas Oresme (c. 1373) dealt with the same subject: De origine, natura, 
jure et mutationibus monetarum—a treatise that exerted similar influence in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.34# 

In addition to the translation of the De Asse, the Nouvelles et antiques mer- 
veilles (Lyons, 1554) contains an epitome entitled Sommaire du livre des nou- 
velles Isles, a very vague account of the discovery of America, notwithstanding 
the fact that this important event took place “ only some sixty years before the 
publication” (to quote the words of Dr. Hawkins) of this treatise. In the 
dedicatory letter, which contains some very curious references to this great his- 
torical happening (pp. 204-5), Fontaine refuses to believe that ces isles were 
discovered by un Génevoys nommé Christofle Coulom, declaring that they were 
first trouvées par un de nostre nation nommé Bétencourt, to wit, Jean de Béten- 
court, conqueror of the Canary Islands, who died more than a century before, 
in 1422. In a review published in 1912°5 the present writer emphasized the fact 
that the great discovery of Columbus awakened at that time but slight interest 
in Italy, and that the discovery of the Jsole delle aromi by the Portuguese was 
considered of far greater importance. The same may be said of France; there 
also the marvellous alone held the attention of the public. It was difficult indeed 
to impose the unvarnished truth upon a superstitious world. People who still 
maintained a firm belief in astrology and moralizing bestiaries were not eager 
to accept the commonplace facts related by Parmentier and other veracious 
voyagers. So we have no bone to pick with our Master of Arts of Paris; 
notwithstanding his learning he was distinctly a man of his time. And it is 
through him that we glimpse the beliefs and superstitions of his contemporaries.®® 

This same naive spirit is further revealed in Fontaine’s translation of the 
Mimes de Publian (1557) and of the Sentences du poéte Ausone (1558), in which, 
according to Dr. Hawkins, his “ tendency to moralize” is obvious. The point of 
departure of works of this nature is found, as above intimated, in the Emblemata 
of the Italian jurist Alciati, a volume very dear to the hearts of the readers of 
that period. B. Aneau, the translator of this work into French, yielded to the 
demands of the public by composing an imitation of the same, the Picta Poesis, 


84 Paris, 1912, pp. 31-33. Citations are likewise made from Fontaine’s 
preface to his translation of the Heroides (on. pp. 19-20 of the same work). 

84a Cf. E. Bridrey, La Théorie de la monnaie au XIV® siécle, Nicole Oresme, 
Paris, 1906. 

85 Review of G. Chinard’s L’Exotisme américain dans la Littérature francaise 
au XVI¢ Siécle, Modern Language Notes, xxvii, pp. 152-6. 

36 Sainte-Beuve reproaches du Bellay for not having included the Discovery 
of America among the great events mentioned in chapter ix of the Deffence. 
Cf. ed. L. Humbert, Paris, 1914, p. 443. 
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later translated by himself under the title of Imagination poétique. The culmi- 
nation of this tendency is found in the famous quatrains of Guy du Faur de 
Pibrac and the essays of Montaigne. And it is probable that the great popu- 
larity of the latter author in England during the following centuries is to be 
explained by a similar desire to moralize. 

In regard to Fontaine’s remarks on orthography in his Figures du Nouveau 
Testament, published in 1554 (p. 210), it is of interest to note again his great 
indebtedness to Peletier.37 On this question also Maistre Charles fails to show 
originality. The subject of orthographical reform was discussed as early as 
1523 by Geoffroy Tory in his Champfleury—a work which was not published, 
however, until three years later. The proposed reform was again touched upon 
by Dolet, and in 1547 by Peletier. The famous quarrel that centered about Louis 
Meigret occurred in 1550-1; and it was in 1550 that Peletier published his reply 
to Meigret in the form of the Dialogue de l’Ortografe (Poitiers).28 The few 
remarks devoted by Fontaine to this very important subject are, in view of what 
preceded him, singularly arid and conventional.3® 

A final indication of the extreme care with which Dr. Hawkins has executed 
his study is his statement (p. 222) that he has made in vain “a searching exami- 
nation of hundreds of volumes of prose and poetry published during the last 
thirty-six years of the sixteenth century” to find a reference to Fontaine. He 
conjectures therefore that Maistre Charles died between 1564 and 1570 (p. 223). 

Chapter xi (p. 224) contains an excellent recapitulation of the author’s 
study, and a list of critical judgments upon Maistre Charles coming down all 
the way from Colletet (p. 226) to Professor Tilley (p. 228). In the discussion 
of the “accepted precursors of the Pléiade” (p. 233), however, it might have 
been noted that Peletier not only belonged to the class of precursors, but was 
also a member of the celebrated group itself when it was definitely formed in 
1555. According to M. Laumonier his name should replace that of Dorat.*° 
Furthermore the claims of Jean Lemaire to the honor of being a precursor of 
this great movement must not be limited to the fact that he introduced the tersa 
rima into France. M. Lefranc, in his legons published in the Revue des Cours 
et des Conférences,*1 enumerates the striking qualifications of this versatile 
spirit. The reasons advanced by Dr. Hawkins for placing Fontaine among the 
forerunners of the new school (p. 233) are all very convincing. As has already 
been stated Maistre Charles represents, probably better than any of his contem- 
poraries, the tendency of the times, for he was above all a vulgarizer, ever on 
the alert to anticipate the course of public taste. 

Next (p. 236) Dr. Hawkins lists the “ideas of the Pléiade” entertained by 
Fontaine before 1549. We have already shown that belief “in the lofty mission 





87 Cf. Peletier Giuvres poétiques, ed. Séché, Paris, 1904, p. 172, and also his 
Dialogue de l Ortografe in Jugé’s J. Peletier du Mans, Paris, 1907, pp. 111-39. 

38 Brunot, Histoire de la Langue frangaise, ii, Paris, 1906, pp. 93 et sqq. 

39 As for the lawyers Jean Orri (p. 212) and Gabriel Tamot (p. 213) it 
may be of interest to note that the verses dedicated to them by Fontaine are 
quoted by Hauréau in his Histoire littéraire du Maine, viii, Paris, 1876, pp. 295-8; 
x, Paris, 1877, pp. 74-5. 

40 Cf. Tilley, The Composition of the Pléiade, in the Mod. Lang. Review, 
vi, IQII, p. 213. 

1 Paris, 1911, pp. 725-30; 769-77. 
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and the divine inspiration of the poet” was common property even before that 
date.42 Further, according to our critic, Fontaine “thought culture necessary,” 
and “like du Bellay, culture to him meant the study of the Classics and the 
modern Italians”—an idea more widely in vogue among the humanists and 
Renascents before the Pléiade than we are wont to believe. If, in his defense 
of French, Fontaine anticipated du Bellay, it is also true that Lemaire and 
Peletier anticipated Fontaine. Again, if before 1549 Maistre Charles reproached 
“ quelques Latins” for scorning French poetry, and if after that date he always 
used the medium of French “because he wished to honor his own language as 
the Latins did theirs,” he was acting as a submissive disciple of Peletier. We 
are told (p. 237) that before 1549 “Fontaine wrote epigrams in imitation of 
Martial, elegies and epistles in imitation of Ovid,” etc—and we may add that 
Peletier, Marot and other poets did likewise. All this in no way undermines 
the arguments of Dr. Hawkins, which for the most part are very sound; it 
merely serves to show that! our poet was not an originator but a follower of the 
general trend of thought. 

The final paragraph (p. 238) of this study contains an excellent appreciation 
of Fontaine’s character and talents—In the Appendix (pp. 241-3) there is a 
brief biography of the poet’s son Jean as well as a list of the school-texts pub- 
lished by the latter. This information is entirely new. 

Special praise is due the author for the bibliography (pp. 244-70) of the 
works of Fontaine, which is a model of research and precision. Its only defi- 
ciency—if such it may be called—is that it fails to indicate where these works 
are discussed in other bibliographies, such as those of Picot and Baudrier, the 
latter of whom often mentions provincial and foreign libraries in which any 
given work is to be found. Thus, Baudrier cites** an edition of the Contr Amye 
de Court without date. Likewise, the edition of the same work published in 
1543 (cf. Hawkins, p. 247) is also mentioned by the same bibliographer.44 On 
p. 248 Dr. Hawkins calls attention to a very curious error of pagination in the 
1547 edition of the same—a mistake that has been repeated by one bibliographer 
after another without anyone taking the trouble to control the matter. 

As regards the Epistres d’Ovide (p. 252), Baudrier describes the Barricat 
edition,*® a copy of which is found in the Galle Library, as well as the Temporal 
edition*® of which he himself owns a copy. There is furthermore a complete 
description of Fontaine’s translation of the Promptuaire des Medalles in the 
same bibliography, with reproductions of various woodcuts found therein.47 In 
addition to other interesting information this authority mentions eleven dif- 


42 Cf. note 29, above; and J. E. Spingarn, History of Literary Criticism in 
the Renaissance, New York, 1899, p. 183. 

43 Bibliographie lyonnaise, iv, 1899, p. 311. 

44 Ob. cit., ii, 1896, p. 32; iv, 1890, p. 314. 

45 Op. cit., iv, p. 2. 

46 [bid., p. 380. In vol. x, 1913, p. 444, there is an additional mention of the 
same work. 

47 Op. cit., ix, 1912, pp. 205-7. In the title Baudrier writes and prints Em- 
dalles instead of Medalles. 
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ferent libraries which contain copies of this work. But Dr. Hawkins, in turn, 
must be given credit for having unearthed many new facts relating to it—On 
pp. 255-8 our author supplies an astonishing amount of information relating 
to the Ruisseaux de Fontaine. An excellent description of the same work is also 
given by Baudrier.48 It is of interest to note that Dr. Hawkins has discovered 
in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal a copy of this work which escaped the attention 
of Baudrier; but on the other hand the latter calls attention to copies in other 
libraries not mentioned by our critic.49 An interesting study could be devoted 
to the numerous personages to whom quatrains are addressed by Fontaine in 
this volume. 

Though the description of the Ode de Il’Antiquité given by Dr. Hawkins 
(pp. 260-1) is really of higher merit than that of Baudrier, nevertheless atten- 
tion should be called to the latter, which likewise has its qualities.5° Again in 
his long description of the Odes, Enigmes, etc., the latter authority mentions 
copies in two additional libraries not noted by Dr. Hawkins.5? Yet our author 
supplies a far more thorough description of the Dicts des Sept Sages®? than 
does Baudrier. As for the Description des terres trouvécs, etc., of which 
Baudrier makes only brief mention,®*? Dr. Hawkins discusses it at length (p. 
265), though, because of the present war, he has been unable to examine the 
copy in the British Museum, ‘of which, be it said, Baudrier does not know the 
existence. Finally in regard to the Salutation au Roy Charles IX, discussed by 
our author on p. 266, Baudrier refers to “la notice consacrée a cette réim- 
pression par M. Galle, dans la Bibliographie de Charles Fontaine, placée a la 
fin de l’Ode de l’antiquité, etc., réimprimée en 1889 par la Société des Biblio- 
philes lyonnais,”54 which, notwithstanding his acquaintance with Galle’s bib- 
liography, is not noted by Dr. Hawkins. 

A complete index of names other than those contained in the bibliographical 


appendix (pp. 244-270), fills the last nine pages of this altogether noteworthy 
dissertation. 


48 Op. cit., iv, 1899, pp. 263-5. 

49 In vol. x, 1913, p. 433, Baudrier reproduces the quatrain addressed by Fon- 
taine to Philibert Rollet. On p. 446 of the same volume the Ruisseaux is again 
mentioned. 

50 Op. cit., ii, pp. 26-27. Baudrier neglects to mention the copy in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, discussed by Dr. Hawkins, while the latter fails to note the 
copy in the Coste Library. 

51 Jbid., ii, pp. 27-28. Again the description of this volume given by Dr. 
Hawkins is most praiseworthy (pp. 261-2). 

52 P, 263. Baudrier lists only two libraries as possessing a copy of this 
work,—one being his own private collection—while Dr. Hawkins mentions four, 
though he omits the Baudrier copy. Cf. Baudrier, op. cit., ii, 1896, p. 26. 

58 Op. cit., iii, 1897, p. 208. 

54 Ibid., p. 233. Other bibliographical data worthy of note are the following: 
Baudrier, op. cit., iv, 1899, p. 380, contains a description of the Erotasmes of 
Philibert Bugnon, mentioned by Dr. Hawkins on p. 268. In the same volume 
(p. 391) is a description of the Edict du roy Henry II, discussed by Dr. Hawkins 
on p. 268. Another description of the same work, with a reproduction of the 
title-page, is found in volume iii, 1897, pp. 90-02. 
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To conclude, whatever of value there may be in the remarks and suggestions 
found in this review is due in large measure to the stimulus derived from read- 
ing the brilliant researches of Dr. Hawkins. His bright and pleasing style of 
presentation, his engaging manner of imparting his own enthusiasm to the reader, 
and his sound and careful scholarship have all contributed in this volume to 
rendering acquaintance with the person of Charles Fontaine a veritable delight. 


Joun L. Genie. 
CotumsBia UNIversiry. 


ERRATA 


Vor. VIII, p. 227 


For the last two lines of second paragraph read: 


progress. When, therefore, a kindly guide appears to lift the bar and proffers 
a helping hand, the service is one that calls for due acknowledgment. 


(The above lines may be cut out and pasted over the erroneous 


passage. ) 


In tenth line from below for dicussed read discussed. 














